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Che March of Events 


T HAS been an interesting experience 
for those who make this magazine to 
give a month mainly to a review of 

the ten years that have passed since it 
began its career. The two or three things 
that stand out largest in the decade in 
the United States are: 

1) The higher level of political activity 
that we have reached. Ten years ago 
we were in the period of Mr. Hanna's 
system of political management. A cam 
paign was conducted by him as any other 
successful business Is conducted a 
perfected organization, expenses to pay 
its running, and the systematized collec 
tion of money for that purpose from those 
who would get financial protit by its suc 
So much for the method of national 
politics. Many city were 
even worse. because the supply of political 


ClS>. 


covernments 


money came in many cases from even 
more immoral sources. The commission 
form of city government had not’ been 


The disaster to Galveston. 
which first had just taken 
place. We have then 

far toward the people's taking government 
into their own hands. The oligarchs of 
ten years ago are dead or gone or are just 


worked out. 
suggested it, 


come far since 


now going from public life. 

(2) Long steps have been taken toward 
the concentration of industrial (and 
especially financial) power till at last there 

a successful beginning of 


has come 
the regulation of this power. Far as we 


also 


( right, ig10, by Doubleda 


are from anything that may be called a 
solution of this large problem, we have 
come a long way these ten years. 

(3) We have seen amazing developments 
in transportation by land and sea and air. 
The development of the automobile is in 
itself a revolution. 

(4) There has been a great improvement 
in the fundamental task of tilling the earth 

better farming, on richer land, and an 
immeasureable betterment of the farmer’s 
condition. 

(5) To these must be 
more fundamental importance, the steady 


added, as of even 


conquest ot diseases vellow fever, mal- 
aria, tuberculosis, meningitis, the worst 
blood taint of the social vices and the 


advance of sanitation and of preventive 
medicine. It is a far safer world to live 
in than it was a decade ago 

6) And there must still be added the 
broadening the training of the 


something like a revolution in 


view of 
young 
popular education 

These are long steps forward, and any 
man who the significance 
(and still more the promise) of the work 
in these departments for human_ better- 


understands 


ment will face the new year with greater 
courage and gratitude. Some of these 
great achievements have made the world 
a new sort of world to live in, and others 
have made our own country in particular a 
better land for this generation and partic- 
ularly for the generations that follow us. 
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Photograph H.C. Sinith 
Taken about the year 1886, while at the head Mrs. Eddy as she appeared in later years, before 
of her college in Boston her permanent seclusion 
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THE STRUGGLE IN 


HOW PUBLIC OPINION SLOWLY GATHERS 
HE Congressional victory of the 
Democrats came from no sudden 
impulse. It was not the expression of a 
mere mood. Every serious student of 
politics knew that such a rebuke was quite 
due — overdue, in fact. In 1902, for 
instance, this paragraph appeared in this 
magazine, and similar expressions in many 
journals: 


The deliberate re-declaration of a demand 
for tariff revision, especially as a Trust 
regulative measure, was made by the Iowa 
State Republican Convention. Coming im- 
mediately after the complacent refusal of 
Congress even to modify the duties on Cuban 
products, this declaration has served to keep 
the people mindful of the serious rift in the 
party. It will make little difference at this 
Congressional election. But it emphasizes 
the cowardice of the Republican Congress. 
Other controversies die by sheer silence. But 
this will persist alike in silence or under dis- 
cussion. The legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment is supine. The people will be patient 
so long as quiet prosperity continues. But 
the voice of Iowa is a voice of warning. 


Again the recent publication by the 
Governmant of facts set forth in a few 
reports of corporations, made under the 
Corporation-Tax Law, was foreshadowed 
eight years ago by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
who said: 


The course of procedure is clear. All or- 
ganizations which avail themselves of the 
provisions of the law for the creation of cor- 
porations should be required to report the 
result of their business and be open to the 
inspection and scrutiny of public officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Publicity as to 
profits and losses would at once remove the 
mest serious cause of strikes, which often 
take place when it is impossible for the em- 
ployer to concede the demands of his men, 
because his profits will not warrant the con- 
cession. With proper information, the intelli- 
gence of the workmen may be relied upon 
not to make an issue which can only result in 
failure. 

Corporation-publicity is coming in a dif- 
ferent form and for a somewhat different 
reason than Mr. Hewitt had in mind, but 
the important fact is, it is coming. 

Thus, sudden moods do not take the pub- 
lic in politics, nor does important legisla- 
tion often come suddenly. Both are the 








ENGLISH POLITICS 13827 
results of long discussion and agitation. 
Public opinion sometimes swiftly expresses 
itself, but it has in all such cases been a 
long time in gathering force and in finding 
a convenient method of expression. 


THE STRUGGLE IN ENGLISH POLITICS 
HEY do some things swiftly in Eng- 
land when they have a mind to. 
All summer long, representatives of the 
contending parties in Parliament strug- 
gled in secret conferences over the ques- 
tion of the reform of the House of Lords. 
It is the way of Englishmen to compromise, 
and everybody was astonished when the 
conference failed to arrive at a practical 
compromise on this question. It is ap- 
parently too big, too serious a question; 
indeed it is a revolutionary one, involving 
nothing less than a new Constitution for 
Great Britain. It will be compromised 
eventually, we may depend upon it, but 
more political blood must be spilled and 
more Parliamentary heads broken before 
the contestants find a way to make peace. 
In less than three weeks after the con- 
ference reported its failure to agree, Par- 
liament had concluded all necessary 
business and dissolved. Within a fort- 
night more a general election had been 
practically completed. By the time this 
magazine is in print a new Parliament 
will have been constituted. If a like 
situation had arisen in America, no popular 
decision upon it could have been obtained 
in less than two years; and that decision 
would not have become effective for 
another twelvemonth 
Let us refresh our memories as to the 
position of the English political parties. 
The ‘“‘Unionists”’ represent the conservative 
force in England. The old ‘“ Conserva- 
tive’ party, of which Lord Salisbury 
was the last leader, passed under the 
domination of the seceders who (under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership) left the 
old “Liberal” party when Mr. Gladstone 
proposed home-rule for Ireland. Chamber- 
lain’s followers called themselves “‘Liberal- 
Unionists,’ because, as they put it, they 
believed in preserving the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in its present form. 
The “ Liberal-Unionists”’—‘‘ Conservative”’ 
coalition has gradually solidified into the 
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Unionist party, of which Mr. Balfour is 
the leader, Lord Landsdowne being his 
chief lieutenant in the House of Lords. 

The ‘Liberals,’ of course, are the great 
progressive party “Radicals,’’ the 
Unionists like to call them — which has 
conducted the English Government for 
the last five years, Mr. Asquith being its 
nominal, but Mr. Lloyd-George its actual 
leader. Allied with the “Liberals” in 
their fight against the House of Lords 
are the “ Nationalists’”” — the ‘‘ National- 
ists’’ being Irishmen who loudly demand 
the recognition of separate nationalism for 
their island, but who would probably be 
satistied with a local Irish legislature under 
the Parliament at Westminster. 

If the “Liberals’’ keep their work- 
ing majority, they will proceed to 


work their will upon the House of 
Lords. Just what they will do to 
it, it is probable that they do not 


themselves now know. Probably its 
fate will be the fate that has been meted 
out to the English Crown its name has 
been preserved, but its power has been 
taken away. Certainly a  ‘Liberal”’ 
majority in the Commons will insist that 
the Lords exercise no veto power, except 
perhaps one capable of suspending a 
measure passed by the Commons until 
a general election may have been held. 
What England ought to do, of course, 
is to strengthen the House of Lords - 
not abolish it nor even leave it a mere 
ornamental existence, but fashion it into 
a body that will positively contribute to 
the efficiency of Parliament. The basis 
upon which a Second Chamber shall be 
constituted is always a difficult thing. 
In the making of the American Constitu- 
tion, no point was more hotly debated 
than the constituency of the Senate. The 
decision that the Senate should be com- 
posed of an equal number of Senators 
from each state, elected by the Legis- 
lators thereof, was a compromise and has 
always been unsatisfactory. Recently, 
in particular, the people have manifested 
their determination to get the election of 
Senators into their own hands. Yet no 
American would do away with the Senate, 
nor weaken it; it has again and again 
proved itself of the utmost value. 
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It would be most unfortunate were 
England to lose the services of the able 
and distinguished men who form a con- 
siderable part of the peerage —for it 
must be remembered that not all titles 
are inherited; they are won, in England, 
by ability and vigor; and the best known 
lords won their titles for themselves. 
Lord Rosebery’s reform plan will probably 
not satisfy Englishmen, for it puts too 
much accent upon heredity, but it ought 
to be possible to hit upon some method 
of taking the ability, experience, and 
sagacity which is of little use in the House 
of Lords as now constituted, and utilizing 
it in a Second Chamber of real value in the 
nation’s political fabric. 

THE SWING OF THE BUSINESS PENDULUM 


HEN such a man as Mr. J. J. Hill 
occupies columns of the news- 
papers with an elaborate argument to 
prove that in the coming year there will 
be many thousands of men seeking work 
without finding it; when more than 2,000 
manufacturers of the highest type report 
that business is going to be ‘‘below nor- 
mal’’; when an association consisting of 
men who employ nearly two million 
workmen in factories holds a public dinner 
devoted to speeches of warning; when 
railroad chiefs, almost without exception, 
publish statements and annual reports 
deploring their inability to go ahead and 
build or improve their lines — when all 
these things happen within a single month, 
it is surely time for sensible men to stop 
and take stock of to-morrow in the world 
of business. 

A canvass made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers early in the 
winter covered 3,000 members. Of these, 
about 2,000 answered the inquiries. It 
is probably safe to say that, of those who 
did not answer, a very large proportion 
abstained because they did not wish to 
give voice to pessimism. The report, 
therefore, is probably the most optimistic 
that could be obtained from the conserva- 
tive business men. 

Among other matters, these men were 
asked to express an opinion about busi- 
ness for 1911, Classing the prospect as 
“poor,” “fair,” “good,” or “excellent.” 
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“Poor” and ‘“‘fair’’ indicate that the 


prospects are below normal. “Good” 
and ‘‘excellent” are taken to measure 
prospects above normal, promising a 


happy business year. 

In the great staple trades, the forecast 
indicates depression. In pig-iron, for in- 
stance, 95 out of 100 manufacturers ex- 
pect a year below normal, and 55 confess 
that the prospects are ‘‘poor.”’ In every 
branch of machinery manufacture, except 
“electrical” and ‘boilers and engines,”’ 
men look for results below the normal. 
In cottons and prints 60 per cent. — 
and in woolens more than 7o per 
cent. — prophesy a year below the proper 
level. 

Here is a partial table, taken from the 
results of this significant canvass, showing 
the prospects in a number of important 
trades: 


“Good or excellent” 
(i. e. above normal) 

Agricultural tools 
Liquors 

Cement 

Food products 
Shoes, etc. 
Electrical machines 


“ Poor or fair”’ 

(t. e. below normal) 
Building steel 
Pig-iron 

Railroad steel 

Steel billets 
Automobile leather 
Lumber for building 


Machinery Paper and printing 
Textiles Tobacco 
Soap, etc. Vehicles 


The causes of this widespread pessimism 
are three: (1) the high cost of doing busi- 
ness and of living, more or less associated 
with national irritation, particularly over 
the tariff; (2) over-expansion, due to 
speculative building and trading after 
the panic of 1907; (3) internal dissension, 
best illustrated by the struggle over rail- 
road rates. The effect of this upon iron 
and steel in particular is marked. 


IT 


What is the remedy? Quacks, little 
and big, are ready to prescribe anything 
and everything, from free silver to out- 
right Socialism and government-ownership 
of all sorts of activities. It is a good time, 
on New Year’s Day, to read over again 
that ancient parable concerning the beam 
and the mote. Then, with clear eyes, 
we may turn with confidence toward the 
coming year. 


A DECADE OF RAILROAD MARVELS 
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Mr. Hill’s prescription, severe as it is, 
sounds pretty sensible. The gist of it is 
the elimination of extravagance — at 
Washington, at every state capital, in 
every city-hall throughout the land, on 
every farm, at every fireside. It is a 
counsel of national perfection; yet it can at 
the least be begun. 

Every man who owns or operates a 
factory, a railroad, an executive depart- 
ment, even a home, can do a little of it. 
Many men have already done much, and 
thousands of others are pondering the 
problem every day. The seed of national 
economy is in the soil. Here and there 
it will not germinate; but, to borrow a 
simile from the Agricultural Department, 
the acreage planted to thrift and economy 
in rg11 bids fair to be very largely in- 
creased over IQIo. 

Here are some other suggestions by 
more or less responsible men: 

Take the tariff out of politics by the 
appointment of a permanent Tariff Com- 
mission consisting of something besides 
rubber stamps. 

Readjust railroad rates to a level that 
will give confidence to this greatest of 
our industries, but on a plan that will 
distribute the increased burden equi- 
tably. 

Foster and advance every plan that 
tends to limit the profits of the middle- 
man. 

Frown down the restrictive legislation 
that breaks out at every session of every 
legislature where business topics are in- 
troduced. 

Reform the currency and banking sys- 
tems, not by a revolution but by a gradual 
readjustment. 


A DECADE OF RAILROAD MARVELS 


EN years ago next May, the 
greatest pitched battle of railroad 
history was fought around the corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets, New York. It 
was the fight for the Northern Pacific. 
Its immediate result was mixed; but 
the real result to the nation was the 
emergence of E. H. Harriman, somewhat 
disheveled but none the less wonderful, 
from comparative obscurity into the 
very centre of the stage. There he stayed 
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from that date until his death, eight 
years afterward. 

He brought with him a new era in 
railroad administration, a new code of 
railroad laws, a new theory of railroad 
power. He cast aside at the outset the 
plans and theories upon which all men 
had built up railroad empires, from the 
days of the earliest pioneers to the days 
of Hill and Yoakum and the Moores. 
To these men, railroad growth meant 
railroad building. To Mr. Harriman, 
railroad growth meant railroad efficiency. 
He preferred two miles of railroad that 
did its business to the utmost and got 
every dollar out of it, to five miles that 
merely ran and lived and gathered the 
easy fruits of the labor of the pioneer. 

Hence came the Union Pacific, a short 
main stem of excellent railroad, surrounded 
on every side by bursting treasuries of 
money. It needed banks; therefore the 
hands of Mr. Harriman seized banks. 
It needed other railroads; therefore Mr. 
Harriman acquired railroads. It needed 
private funds; therefore Mr. Harriman 
made great alliances with the largest 
estates in America. At the end it stood 
unparalleled among the financial and 
railroad giants of all time. 

This is the real railroad phenomenon 
of our time —- that a single man of marvel- 
ous intellect, undaunted courage, and un- 
deviating purpose should have so central- 
ized the railroad power of the country 
that he could almost say, when death cut 
short the tale: ‘“‘I am the railroads of 
the United States; and you must deal 
with me.” 

Side by side with the centralizing of 
railroad power ran a related process of 
intensive growth within the great systems. 
Instead of branches, the huge trunk- 
lines built sidings, bought cars, put new 
engines into service, split mountains open, 
drained rivers, pierced the depths with 
tunnels, urged the inventors onward 
toward a climax in the weight of engines, 
standardized equipment — did a thousand 
things that all pointed in the direction of 
efficiency and intensive growth. 

To make two tons of freight move where 
only one moved before — that is the slogan 
of the railroad age. In times gone by, 
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the theory was to find new fields and to 
gather virgin crops. There is a vast 


difference. It is the difference between 
the trunk-line of ten years ago and that 
of to-day. 


II 


Yet the new fields have come, in spite 
of newer principles. The enterprise of a 
Yoakum has covered the Southwest with 
a flimsy net of steel; the daring of Gould 
has pierced the Sierras anew; the political 
ambition of a Laurier has thrown another 
chain of railroad across the continent 
from sea to sea; the money-power of a 
vast system has broken the grip of the 
Hil] railroads upon our own Pacific Coast 
toward the North; and into the sluggish 
South, into torpid Mexico, as well as 
into languishing Oregon, the _ builders 
of railroads have driven their forces to 
build. 

Always the great systems have reached 
out for new markets, for new fields, for 
tonnage in the competitive market-places 
of Pittsburg, St. Louis, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and Seattle. 
No man’s monopoly has been safe. There 
has been money in abundance for every 
‘egitimate railroad enterprise, and even for 
those that were not so legitimate. It has 
been a Jively period, where the ambitions, 
the avarice, or the courage of men had 
full and plentiful swing. 

At the end of it, distress sits at the table 
of the board of directors, because the reve- 
nues from all this work and the planning 
drop down and down. Men old in war 
and railroad craft give out despairing 
interviews about the total depravity of 
the people who will pay no higher rates 
if they can help it, and about the falling 
profits of the game. Then, laughing 
behind their sleeves, they go to work 
again. 

The future is secure enough. There is 
no railroad panic in the air. Profits may 
melt away here and there, but no man 
really despairs. There are some great 
and strong railroads that have not wholly 
learned the lesson of the years, and these 
will pay for carelessness, perhaps; but 
on the whole the promise of to-morrow 
is not so very slim. 
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THREE HIGHWAYS OF PROGRESS 


T IS interesting to observe the ways in 
which real progress is made in the 
betterment of mankind. There are, you 
know, many men of wide information 
who doubt whether there is any real 
progress in the world. We make new 
discoveries; we make ingenious inventions; 
we travel at new speeds; we telegraph; 
we add luxuries and conveniences without 
number and we add wealth to civilization 
— for the benefit of those who can afford 
them. But does the mass of mankind 
get more out of life than it got in simpler 
days? 

Yes; immeasurably more. Even that 
part of the mass that is at the bottom, in 
our own country at least, has its chance of 
escape constantly made better. As for 
those who make up the great company 
that we call ‘‘the average man,”’ there is 
no doubt about the betterment of condi- 
tions —no doubt about our ‘getting 
more out of life’? than our predecessors 
got. It is doubtful whether the lot of 
the rich has been improved, by any 
proper measure of civilization. But all 
other classes in the United States are more 
fortunate to-day than the same classes 
were at any previous time. 

And some of the ways by which we have 
come to a higher level are now plain. 

The first way is the way of health. The 
death-rate has been greatly reduced, es- 
pecially for the first half of life. Life is 
far safer for a reasonable period. This 
safety has come from the conquest or 
the partial conquest of diseases such as 
yellow-fever and malaria and tuberculosis, 
as well as from a better knowledge of 
sanitation and of right living which re- 
duces the dangers from other diseases also. 
Yet it is not so much what we have al- 
ready done to improve health that gives 
new hope for the progress of mankind 
as our discovery of ways whereby the im- 
provement of health can now easily be 
carried further and further indefinitely. 
There was a time, not long ago, when 
nobody knew a way to prevent tuberculosis 
or the diseases that frequently overtake 
middle life, or the scourges that we have 
definitely conquered. Now the way has 
been discovered, and all that remains to 
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be done is the work of popular education. 
A high rate of infant mortality, for in- 
stance, used to be considered inevitable 
and unpreventable. We now know how 
to lessen it more and more; and it will 
be lessened more and more as we instruct 
the people. 

We live, then, in a new era of health 
and of knowledge about health; and the 
new hope of a more efficient life and of 
long life for an increasing part of the popu- 
lation rests on a valid foundation. We 
are already beginning to realize this hope. 

We may, in fact ( theoretically at least ), 
look forward to a diseaseless world at 
some time, to a world in which parasites 
that maim and kill will not waylay us, as 
they have waylaid mankind at every 
stage of its existence. And long before 
such an era is reached we shall have a 
world wherein the level of efficiency and 
happiness will be far higher than it has 
hitherto ever been; for happiness has 
been called-—with a large measure of truth 
at least — a by-product of health. 


II 


If there be no doubt about the real 
progress that is made by an improving 
physical condition, there is no doubt 
also about the positive advance that we 
are making by the better training of a 
larger part of the population. What we 
call ‘‘education”’ in our present meaning 
of the word is putting an increasing 
proportion of the people in better com- 
mand of opportunities in Jife. To consider 
only one large group of workers — look 
at the difference in the efficiency of farm- 
ers now and a generation ago. The 
general educational unrest of our time is 
opening a way to a definite advance of 
the people in the United States. 


III 


To health and to training as instruments 
of real progress there must be added or- 
ganization. If you had to point out the 
one greatest difference between the world 
as it now is and the world as it was a 
generation or more ago, you would find 
it in the difference that has been brought 
by organization. But this is a kind of 
machinery that has been used to set 
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progress back as well as to put it forward. 
Organization in industry has shown ex- 
amples of both movements — backward 
and forward — in the real condition of the 
people; but even the backward uses of it 
have helped to show its necessity and ad- 
vantages. 

There is a great chance — now made 
plain — for the more effective use of com- 
bination, for example, in country life. 
The production and the marketing of 
farm and orchard and dairy products 
by association have put these occupations 
in some parts of the country on a new 
economic basis. Such experiences point 
the way to an extension of industrial 
coéperation which may bring to the 
masses of workers and producers benefits 
corresponding to the benefits that or- 
ganization has brought to the great cap- 
tains of industry. The coéperative com- 
monwealth is a dream; but the extension 
of codperation among producers and con- 
sumers, as such, at every step lessens the 
grasp of mere manipulators and mere para- 
sites on industry, and lessens the unnec- 
essary. taxes on the means of living. 
This is a clearly defined tendency that 
surely makes for real progress; and the 
benefits that the dreamers hope for from 
the codperative commonwealth are in fact, 
if ever so slowly, coming into human 
experience all the while. 


Health, training, organization — these 
three. They are all roads to the positive 


and incalculable progress of mankind in 
the United States. Even a superficial 
measure of what has been done by them 
in so short a time as a decade makes 
every new year a year of hope. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


OUR years ago a list of the birth- 
places of the thousand leading 
scientific men of the country was com- 
piled by Professor Cattell, the editor of 
the Popular Science Monthly, with expert 
advice. This year a like list was made. 
From the study of these lists Professor 
Cattell deduces the conclusion that the 
leaders in science are no longer concen- 
trated on the Eastern seaboard, for the 
Central and Western States now produce 
and possess avery large proportion of them. 
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Of the thousand men in this year’s list, 
126 reside in Boston, 120 in New York, 
and 109 in Washington. Those three 
cities remain our chief scientific centres, but 
not in so marked a degree as heretofore. 

This year’s list contains 238 names not 
on the list of four years ago. Massachu- 
setts gave birth to more of these than 
any Other single state, but its birth-rate of 
scientists has sunk, as has that of every 
one of the Atlantic States. On the other 
hand, the birth-rate of scientific leaders 
has increased in all but one of the North 
Central States, and Michigan now stands 
next to Massachusetts as the mother of 
scientists. 

Of the 238 who have attained scientific 
standing within four years, all but one 
were native born. Six of them are women; 
the list now contains eighteen women- 
scientists. Those who have obtained 
places in this honorable company are 
nearly all between thirty and forty-five 
years of age. Harvard has the leading 
position as the educator of these men. 
Curiously enough, Chicago University 
stands in the next position as the Alma 
Mater of the newly prominent scientists. 
Then comes Yale, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
and Wisconsin. The colleges of the 
Eastern States have been less productive 
of scientific men than the technical schools 
or the state universities. 

Of the 1,000 scientists, 80 are to-day 
at Harvard, 48 at Columbia, the same 
number at Chicago, 38 at Yale, 35 at 
Cornell, 34 at Johns Hopkins, and 30 at 
Wisconsin. Whatever may be the value 
of these laboriously compiled figures, 
they demonstrate this at least — that the 
pursuit of science is now widespread 
throughout the United States. 

Professor Cattell draws the conclusion 
also that the number of scientific men of 
the first rank has sceadily declined; and 
he makes a rather dismal rating of the 
outlook for scientific work of the highest 
order. It is an interesting inquiry always 
— whether we are keeping to the level 
of the first great outburst of activity in 
any line of work. But it is a dangerous 
inquiry also; for nothing is more elusive 
than an accurate measure of living men 
or of work now in progress. 
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LIVING MEN VS. DEAD MEN 
HETHER living men are as great as 
their predecessors in any depart- 
ment is an elusive subject of discussion. 
Professor Cattell sees a decided falling- 
off in the highest scientific work. Yet 
an argument could be made to show that 
the change has been a change rather in 
the directions of work than in its quality 
or value. 

Similarly you hear the judgment that 
in literary production (both in the United 
States and in England) living writers fall 
far below the quality of their predecessors. 
Again, this may be true; but it is difficult 
either to prove or to disprove it. For con- 
temporary criticism is notoriously wrong. 

President Lowell, of Harvard University, 
recently discussed this subject for a 
moment in an address at Bryn Mawr 
College, and he said this in effect: The 
nearest approach to the judgment of 
posterity that we can get, it is often said, 
is the judgment of contemporary foreign- 
ers. By the contemporary judgment of 
English opinion, the late Professor Wil- 
liam James is rated higher than Emerson, 
both as a philosopher and as a man of 
letters. This judgment may or may not 
stand the test of time, but it is worth 
thinking about when we hearv the opinion 
advanced that the literary men of to-day 
fall far below the literary men of a 
previous generation. 


THREE STORIES OF DURABLE SUCCESS 


OW to get men on the soil — men of 

the kind who would profit by it — 

is a question of practical helpfulness that 

comes up in every part of the land. Brief 

stories of what men have done may help; 

and they are of universal human interest 

—-the stories like these, for example, 

of successes on farms in the South, which 

are sent by Mr. E. E. Miller, of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at Raleigh, N. C. 


I 


He moved from New Jersey, just after 
the close of the war, to the county where 
the rest of his life was spent, bringing with 
him very little capital. From the first 
he always kept a pure-bred Jersey bull 
and a Chester hog of the very best strain, 
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and he not only bred good stock himself 
but encouraged his neighbors to do so. 
When he died, the average price of the 
cattle in that neighborhood was two or 
three times what it was when he began 
his work of improvement. He made 
a good bit of money for himself by raising 
good hogs, and it is difficult to estimate 
what his stock has been worth to this 
section. His influence was felt along all 
lines of farming. When he began as a 
tenant on the farm which he afterward 
owned, the average yield of corn was 
two and one-half to three barrels; but in 
the last years of his life it was ten barrels. 
When he died he had a snug bank-account, 
and fully three times as much stuff was 
sold off the surrounding farms as twenty- 
five years before. 

It is doubtful if in any other occupation 
this man could have led a more satis- 
factory and fruitful life. 


II 


I know another man, who lives on a 
fine farm in a little North Carolina valley. 
It was not a fine farm, however, when 
he bought it nine years ago, for he paid 
only $12 an acre for it; when he brought 
his father and mother down from Ohio 
to see it, his wife overheard the father, 
after a tour of inspection, comment on 
it in this fashion: ‘‘ Mother, I never thought 
we would have raised such a fool.” To- 
day that 240-acre farm is worth at least 
$60 (probably $75) an acre. It grows big 
crops, which are fed to good live-stock 
and thus marketed at far above the aver- 
age market prices. The owner is a sure- 
enough farmer, feeding the cattle, driving 
the teams, digging ditches for tile drains 
— work that has paid him 500 per cent. 
on the investment in one year — with 
his own hands; but he writes for the leading 
farm papers, is in demand as an institute 
lecturer, and is a man of acknowledged 
influence all over his state. 

He brought the first two-horse corn- 
planter to his neighborhood. A neighbor 
looked at it and said: “I thought Yankees 
were hard workers; you seem to devote 
most of your time to keeping out of work.” 
(A man walks after a one-horse planter, 
but rides on a two-horse machine.) The 
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neighbor didn’t believe, of course, in 
doing more work than a Yankee, so he 
bought a two-horse planter, and others 
did the same. This man showed his 
neighbors, too, how to build up their 
lands with very little commercial fertil- 
izer and how to convert to use the little 
wet spots, the most potentially fertile 
but the least productive parts of their 
fields. He is a successful man in every 
sense of the word, and such successes 
wait in almost countless numbers all 
over the South for farmers who have 
progressive ideas and sound business 
sense. 


III 


In another part of the same state 
lives a man thirty-five years old who 
has been farming for himself for seventeen 
years. He started with a poor farm, 
poor tools, and very little money. Yet 
the man who went from our office to see 
him a few months ago rode out to the 
farm in an automobile, found a house with 
a telephone, water-works, and _ electric 
lights — and this is no ‘“‘town farmer,” 
but a man some miles out in the country. 

In fact, these conveniences are becoming 
so common in the country as to attract 
little attention. I know of dozens of 
farmers who have installed home water- 
works systems at costs varying from 
$50 to $500; and with these modern 
comforts farm-life is becoming attractive 
even to the city-bred man and woman. 
The farmer in question, however, could 
have had these things if they had cost 
much more, for last year he sold $33,000 
worth of farm products. His watermelon 
patch this year contained 200 acres, and 
he had as much in cantaloupes. In the 
busy season he employs a hundred men. 
A list of his farm equipment reads like 
the catalogue of an implement house, 
although he bought the first two-horse 
plow in the neighborhood and was told 
by his neighbors that he would ruin his 
land. Of course, his neighbors are better 
farmers because of his example, and he 
finds time to be a leader in effective 
work for the betterment of his county’s 
public-schools, and he will have a seat in 
the State Senate when it next meets. 
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HONOR THE VETERAN —BY CLEANING UP 
THE PENSION ROLL 


wre is there to be said in reply to 

such a narrative as is given in THE 
Wor Lp’s Work’s pension article of this 
month? Here are no mere assertions — 
here are facts; not theories, suspicions, 
allegations, but definite cases of fraud, 
some thirty of them —all the magazine 
had room for. What, for instance, will 
the Congressmen to whom readers of 
THE WorLp’s Work are writing letters — 
what will they say regarding this exposure 
of swindles of which the United States 
Government is the victim? 

An eloquent Member of Congress spoke 
as follows on thelast day of the last session: 


Mr. Chairman: 

In the closing hours of this session of 
Congress, let me again say a few words for 
justice to the soldiers and sailors of the 
Union, the bravest men on land or sea that 
ever faced a foe, those heroes who saved the 
Republic during the darkest hour in all 
our history. They need no eulogy. If you 
seek their monument, look around. 

Gratitude, Mr. Chairman, is the fairest 
flower that sheds its perfume in the human 
heart. Most of those heroes have been 
gathered to their fathers, and those that 
remain will soon cross the Great Divide to 
join their comrades on the eternal camping- 
ground. This is a rich country, this is the 
land of liberty, this is the grand Republic. 
I cannot bring my ideas of justice and grati- 
tude down to the low-level of mere dollars. 
I place my views on higher grounds. I 
speak for patriotism, the noblest sentiment 
that animates the soul of man. I say there 
is no gift in the Republic too good to give to 
the men who saved the Republic. 


It is true that there is nothing too good 
for the men who saved the Republic. 
It would not be too good for them if the 
Republic were to drive all imposters, 
swindlers, and deserters out of the noble 
company of true veterans, and wipe the 
stain of fraud out of the Pension Roll. 

Here is the opportunity to show grati- 
tude to the old soldier. There is abroad 
in the land a surprisingly widespread 
idea that this would be a piece of element- 
ary justice. There is gathering a demand, 
which must soon be heard at Washington, 
that the Government take steps to clean 
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up the Pension Roll. It is just possible 
that if some Congressman were to take it 
on himself to voice that demand, he might 
profoundly surprise his ‘‘ wiser’ colleagues 
by the favor that he would win from the 
veterans as the real “‘old soldier’s friend”’ 
and from the people as the mouth-piece 
of a sweeping popular sentiment. 


A CENTURY OF PEACE 


_——~ celebration of anniversaries of 
battle is common. We _ have 
always kept centenaries of wars. This 
year, for example, we shall observe the 
semi-centenary of Fort Sumter. But it 
is a new idea that we should observe a 
centenary of peace. One hundred years 
ago, come December 24, 1914, we made 
with Great Britain a treaty which we have 
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kept inviolate ever since. It will be a 
good day to mark, the Christmas Eve of 
1914~—-the hundredth anniversary of 
the Treaty of Ghent. 

This century-long peace has not been 
due merely to lack of occasion to quarrel. 
There was the Texas question; there was 
the Oregon boundary, and later the 
Alaska boundary question; there was the 
Trent affair, and up to this very year the 
provoking Newfoundland Fisheries ques- 
tion. Our frontier marches with that of 
British territory for a distance about equal 
to the earth’s thickness, and as hardy 
and adventurous a people as live dwell on 
either side of the boundary-line. It is a 
memorable object-lesson of the possibility 
of permanent peace which we shall give 
the world in the celebration of 1914. 


TO A DEMOCRATIC LEADER 


OUR party has come into a great 
opportunity. Yet it is important 
to remember that it has come 

into it not by its own virtues but by the 
faults of its enemies. It is not so much 
a victory that you have won, therefore, 
as itisa trial that you face. You are ac- 
cepted — as a protest against the Repub- 
licans; and if you prove worthy you will 
have a great advantage, even over a re- 
formed Republican party under new 
leaders. But the future will depend on 
the party’s behavior; and the behavior 
of a party in power means the behavior 
of its leaders. 

It comes to this, then: Who will be 
your party’s leaders, and how will they 
behave? In the new House, which will 
not meet until next December, Mr. Champ 
Clark will almost certainly be chosen 
Speaker and, therefore, party leader. 
He is a clean man, an honest man, in every 
way a respectable man; but he is not a 
big man—not big enough for this crisis. 
He has great ability of voice, but he has 
not shown a statesmanlike grasp, nor an 
iron quality of will, which are necessary 


to mark a great leader in a time of oppor- 
tunity. He is a politician, let us grant, 
of the better sort, but still essentially a 
politician. That is to say, he is a man 
who easily mistakes an immediate oppor- 
tunity for a great principle. Find a 
stronger leader in the House, if you 
can. 

There are in the House many Democrats 
of character — some of ability, also; but 
the habit of criticism and the attitude 
of opposition has so long been theirs that 
none of them has yet shown positive or 
constructive qualities. But a time is 
now come when positive and constructive 
qualities are required, if the party is to 
win victories on its own account. 

First and foremost — the tariff must be 
reformed. If a headlong effort be made 
to overhaul all the schedules, there is 
little hope that the party’s lease of power 
would survive it. In the first place there 
are many Democrats who would fight to 
the utmost for the protection of industries 
in their own districts, and they would 
make a scramble precisely like the 
scramble that the Republicans made, and 
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nothing would be gained. Of course it 
must be borne in mind, too, that during 
the life of the next Congress no sweeping 
tariff legislation can probably be enacted, 
because the Senate will still be Republi- 
can. Moreover, an oratorical effort at 
sudden and wholesale reductions would 
drive away the business world — which, 
though it favors tariff reform, dislikes 
commercial disturbances. 

This great first duty of reforming the 
tariff, therefore — at least an effort to 
do this great duty — must be made on 
the one hand so as to show an earnestness 
of conviction, and on the other hand so as 
to avoid general confusion in the business 
world. Now there is one way to do this, 
but it is not a partisan way. It is to 
accept the President’s plan to take up one 
schedule at a time, and to take up each 
schedule not by the light of mere theory, 
nor by the help merely of those personally 
interested in duties, but by the help 
mainly of the Tariff Board —if that board 
does non-partisan, scientific work. If the 
Democratic majority in the House will 
honestly join hands with the President — 
and if he has learned the wisdom of 
joining hands with it — and if it will make 
a courageous effort, an effort based on 
conviction, to take out the glaring in- 
equalities and unfairnesses of any one 
single important schedule, then the party 
will have gone far to establish itself in the 
public confidence, and to re-establish its 
character. Much would be gained for 
the party as well as for the country by 
such non-partisan action as would be 
shown by coéperating with the President 
and with the Insurgents in both branches 
of Congress — or by uniting their co- 
operation. If you have leaders in your 
party, therefore, who can bring this about 
during the first session of the next Con- 
gress, the party will be put in a position 
of great advantage for the next Presi- 
dential campaign. 

In regard to the next subject on which 
public attention has most fixed itself — 
the regulation of corporations — there is 
a chance here for Democratic oratory to 
throw away the advantage that was won 
in last year’s election; but there is a 
chance, also, by conservative action again 
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to codperate with the Republican Presi- 
dent and to show definite convictions and 
a real purpose to prevent crimes against 
the public welfare by great monopolies, 
without giving discouragement to neces- 
sary business organization. It would be 
a great thing for your party if it could 
show that it had given up its miscellaneous 
assaults and patent remedies for industrial 
evils, and had come to some settled, 
steady, resolute, but conservative line of 
action. For it is necessary for the Demo- 
cratic party, if it is to be the party of the 
people, to serve the people both by pre- 
venting the growth of an industrial oli- 
garchy and by refraining from discourag- 
ing business activity. The business world 
is a large part of American life — the 
legitimate, honest, organized business 
world. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan your party lost the confidence of 
this honest, legitimate, business world; 
and it had to take sides with the predatory 
interests against its own wishes. For 
predatory demagogy is quite as bad as 
predatory monopoly — perhaps worse. 

Both these great opportunities — the 
reform of the tariff and a resolute but 
conservative regulation of corporations — 
are closely allied to the third duty and 
opportunity. That is the opportunity 
to show in small ways, as well as in large 
ways, that your party once more regards 
the Government as an instrument for the 
public welfare and not as a distributor 
of favors. A party that has long been 
in the minority, and has long seen a 
misuse of the Government as a distributor 
of patronage and favors, must exercise 
great self-restraint if it does not follow the 
example of its enemies. 

It is but the plain truth to say that the 
Republican party, during its long domin- 
ance at Washington, brought a general 
demoralization. Private pension bills are 
divided among the Members of Congress 
as favors, so many to each man. Appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, and es- 
pecially for public buildings, are divided 
according to Districts — so much for each 
man according to his influence. The 
very atmosphere of the Capital is a dis- 
eased atmosphere. A man who regards 
the Government only as an instrument 
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for the service of all the people alike, if he 
goes to Washington and stays a month and 
sees the conventional working of the whole 
machine, feels a deep disgust — feels 
even a degree of hopelessness. This 
demoralization extends very much further 
than to the Members of Congress them- 
selves. It has found its way down to the 
people. The newspapers and the local 
managers, and even the voters themselves 
in many a Congressional District, measure 
the success of their Representative by his 
success in securing appropriations for 
local purposes. He is regarded as a sort 
of spoils agent. This, of course, is the 
real explanation of the increased cost of 
government — of the multitudinous and 
incalculable extravagances. 

To set to work to reduce the cost of 
government by dismissing superfluous 
clerks, or by scaling down a given propor- 
tion of estimates for the Departments — 
that is all very well; but no successful 
or far-reaching economies are going to 
be brought about until there is a wholly 
different spirit shown by the dominant 
party in Congress itself. The dominant 
party must approach the whole business 
of legislation in a new spirit—not a 
spirit of objection to legitimate expendi- 
tures, however large, but a rigid spirit 
of objection to the spoils conception of 
government even in its smallest details. In 
other words, the possibilities of reducing 
the cost of government come to a question 
of character. It implies a different point 
of view. It means an approach to the 
whole problem in a different mood from 
the mood that has become conventional 
and habitual. 

Now here is the greatest opportunity 
of all for your party as soon as it comes 
into authority in the House. There will 
be a temptation on the part of small men 
to make oratorical objections even to legiti- 
mate expenditures. There will be a 
tendency for ‘‘ watch-dogs of the Treasury” 
to complain of insignificant items in 
appropriation bills. There will be a 
temptation for much oratory about un- 
important details of the cost of govern- 
ment. But all these will amount to noth- 
ing. The great opportunity is to take up 
the whole subject in a new state of mind, 
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with a resolute unselfishness, and with a 
large conception of the proper functions 
of government. 

In a word, the opportunity resolves it- 
self into an opportunity to show character. 
If the Democratic party can do this, it 
will have an excellent chance to win and 
to hold power for a long time. If it lack 
character it may enact many separate 
and independent good pieces of legislation, 
and yet fail. 

But the greatest chance of all lies, per- 
haps, outside of Congress; for the greatest 
need of the party is national leadership. 
It may be that there is some Member of 
the next Congress who has the qualities 
of national leadership, but, so far as the 
public is informed, no such man has yet 
arisen. However, if Governor Wilson of 
New Jersey, or Governor Harmon, of Ohio, 
by the strength of his personality show 
that he has real qualities of leadership 
—- and if the party show that it is willing 
to follow such a man — then the way is 
open for indefinite expectations of victory. 

Failing such adequate leadership of 
your party, the Republican party, under 
the guidance of the Insurgents, will soon 
come back into power. For they have 
men among them that are men of con- 
viction and of ability to lead. If they 
once win control, your party may have 
to pass out of existence. For then you 
will have permitted the Republican party 
to rise out of its utter demoralization 
and deserved disgrace to a new lease of 
life by outwitting you in leadership. 

Enoughvoters are ready to become either 
Insurgent Republicans or Democrats to 
decide which shall win at the next Presi- 
dential election, and perhaps for a very 
long time thereafter. 

Find your best leaders, therefore, 
strangle your orators, forsake rostrums, 
work by convictions and not by policies. 
Above all, avoid the methods that brought 
the downfall of your enemies, and remem- 
ber that your competitors are not the 
dead bosses of privilege whom the people 
have just slain, but are living men of 
convictions who will try to make the Re- 
publican party again the party of the 
people’s conscience. The name of one 


of these is Theodore Roosevelt. 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH IN POPULATION 


BY 


E. DANA DURAND 


[DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS] 


HE population of the United States 
is nearly 92,000,000. This is an 


increase of no less than 21 per cent 
since 1900, aS compared with an increase 
of 20.7 per cent from 1890 to 1900. ‘The 
actual figures for 1890 were 62,622,250, 
and for 1900, 75,994,575. 

The above {figures are for continental 
United States only. In addition, a census 
was taken of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, the combined population of which is 
about 1,370,000, which would bring up the 
grand total for 1910 to about 93,700,000. 
No census of the Philippine Islands was 
taken this year, but the census of 1903 
showed a population of 7,635,426, and 
there is an estimated population of about 
15,000 in the possessions of the United 
States in Guam and Samoa. The grand 
total population of the United States and 
its possessions, therefore, is at least ror, 
000,000. For the first time, therefore, the 
United States passes the hundred-million 
mark. The only other countries in the 
world which have a larger population than 
this are China, India and Russia: in fact, 
these are the only countries which have 
more people than continental United 
States proper. 

That the population of continental 
United States should have increased from 
1900 to 1910 by substantially the same 
percentage is somewhat remarkable. Each 
succeeding census, with the single excep- 
tion of the census of 1870, showed a smaller 
percentage of increase than the preceding. 
Three important facts have been dis- 
closed by the new census: 

First, the rate of growth of cities during 
the last ten years has been more rapid 
than during the preceding ten years. 
Second, the rate of growth of medium- 
sized cities has been more rapid than that 
of the larger cities, reversing the condi- 
tion during the decade 1890 to 1Igoo. 





Third, there has been an absolute decline 
in the rural population of a number of 
the great North-Central States. It must 
be added immediately, however, that 
from this fact no conclusions can possibly 
be drawn with reference to the rural 
population of the country generally. 

It appears that, whereas cities which 
at the present time have a population 
of 25,000 or more showed an increase 
of substantially 321% per cent. between 
1890 and 1900, these same cities showed 
an increase of a little more than 35 per 
cent. between 1900 and 1gIo. 

Curiously enough, however, it con- 
forms to a condition which has mani- 
fested itself quite regularly in the United 
States during more than one hundred 
years, namely, a wave-like movement 
in the growth of city population. Run- 
ning clear back to 1790, it is found that 
there has been an alternation, either from 
one decade to the next or, in some cases, 
with a prolongation of one wave over 
two decades, in the relative rapidity 
of city growth. From 1880 to 1890, for 
example, the rate was not only higher 
than from 1890 to 1900, but also much 
higher than during the last ten years; 
whereas from 1860 to 1880 cities increased 
less rapidly than from 1880 to 1890, and 
still further back the rate again was 
higher. 

The increase in the rate of growth of 
cities during the last decade, as compared 
with the preceding, has probably been 
due in part to the increased net addition 
to the population of the country through 
immigration, a large proportion of the 
immigrants going to the cities. Whether 
there has been an increased movement 
of the native population from the country 
districts to the cities during the last 
decade, as compared with the preceding, 
cannot yet be safely affirmed. 
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The proportion of the population of the 
United States residing in cities of 25,000 
inhabitants or more was, in 1880, 17.2 
per cent.; in 1890, 22.2 per cent.; in 
1900, 26 per cent. In 1gr1o it will prob- 
ably be between 31 and 32 per cent. 

The percentages just given, however, 
by no means indicate fully the degree 
to which the United States is becoming 
a land of city-dwellers. The standard 
adopted by the Census Bureau to dis- 
tinguish urban from rural population is 
on a basis of places of 2,500 inhabitants. 
The proportion of the total population 
found in places exceeding that size was, 
in 1880, 29.3 per cent.; in 1890, 35.8 
per cent.; in 1900, 40.2 per cent. There 
is every reason to believe that at the 
present census the proportion will be 
between 45 and 47 per cent. The time 
will soon come when more than half of 
our population will reside in cities. In 
fact the present census will show that in 
many of our states already more than 
half of the population is urban. 

Rapid growth is not confined to a 
few cities or to cities in any particular 
section of the country. As might be 
expected, the highest rates of growth have 
been in certain Southern, Southwestern, 
and Far Western cities. The increase in 
cities on the Pacific Coast is little less 
than astounding. Exceedingly remarka- 
ble increases, however, are found in 
many cities in the older parts of the 
country, and it appears probable that 
the percentage of increase of the cities 
of each of the five great geographical 
divisions of the country will be found to 
be greater during the last ten years than 
during the ten years preceding. 

The fact that New York City showed 
a greater percentage of increase during 
the last decade than during the one 
before — 38.7. per cent. as compared 
with 37.1 per cent.—is certainly re- 
markable. New York, with its 4,766,883 
people, now has more than one-twentieth 
of the population of the United States 
and is only a little behind London — 
that is to say, the county of London. 
New York in fact had a higher percentage 
of increase than any other city of more 
than 500,000 inhabitants, with the single 
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exception of Cleveland. Of the cities 
of more than 25,000, about twenty-five 
more than doubled their population 
during the decade and more than ten 
trebled or nearly trebled. Confining 
attention to cities having 100,000 or 
more inhabitants, the most remarkable 
rates of growth are as follows: 
Cities Showing Remarkable Increases 





| Per cent. of 
increase 
1900-1910 


Population 
IgIo 








Birmingham, Ala. | 132,685 | 245.4 
Los Angeles, Cal. | 319,198 | 211.5 
Seattle, Wash. | 237,194 | 194.0 
Spokane, Wash. | 104,404 | 183.3 
Portland, Ore. | 207,214 | 129.2 
Oakland, Cal. | 150,174 | 124.3 
Atlanta, Ga. 154,839 | 72.3 
Detroit, Mich. 465,766 63.0 





Others cities of this class showing an 
increase in excess of 40 per cent. were 
Bridgeport, Cleveland, Columbus, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Newark, 
and Richmond. Cities of between 25,000 
and 100,000 inhabitants which showed 
a rate of increase exceeding 100 per cent. 
were, in the order of percentage of in- 
crease: Oklahoma City; Muskogee, Okla.; 
Pasadena, Cal.; Berkeley, Cal.; Flint, 
Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Huntington, 
W. Va.; El Paso, Tex.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Dallas, Tex.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Waterloo, Ia.; and Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

The following are the changes in popu- 
lation of the eight largest cities of the 
United States : 





America’s Eight Largest Cities 











Per cent. of 


p 
Population . 
etc aaiaty increase 





1g00 | 1890 
IgI0 1900 1890 to to 
Ig1o 1g00 

















New York 4,766,883 | 3.437.202 | 2,507,414a | 38.7 | 37.1 
Chicago 2,185,283 | 1,698,575 | 1,090,850 28.7 | 54-4 
Philadelphia | 1,549,008 | 1,293,607 | 1,046,064 19.7 | 23.6 
St. Louis 687,029 575,238 451,770 19.4 | 27.3 
Boston 670,585 560,802 448,477 19.6 | 25.1 
Cleveland 560,663 381,768 261,353 | 46.9 | 46.1 
Baltimore 558,485 | 508,057 | 434,430 9.7 | 17.2 
Pittsburg 533,905 451,512b| 343,904) | 18.2 | 31.3 





(a) Estimated population in 1890 of the area of present New 
York. The population of New York as it existed in 1890 was 1,515,301. 
(6) Includes population of Allegheny. 
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The first five cities listed above re- 
mained unchanged in their relative rank 
from 1890 to 1910. Cleveland passed 
from ninth city in the United States 
in 1890 to seventh in 1900 and sixth in 
1910; while Baltimore, which was sixth 
in the two earlier censuses, fell to seventh 
in 1910. Pittsburg, before its combina- 
tion with Allegheny, occupied twelfth 
place in 1890 and eleventh in 1900, 
but, largely by reason of that combina- 
tion, rose to eighth place in r1gro. 

A truer view of the relative standing 
of the large cities is gained when their 
suburbs are taken into consideration, 
as well as the city proper. Some cities 
have extended their boundaries to take 
in ‘everything in sight,’ while others 
are surrounded by populous residential 
or manufacturing suburbs. It is the 
purpose of the Census Bureau to compile 
statistics for all large ‘‘urban centres,” 
but these figures will not be available 
for some time. Suffice it to say that it 
is probable that the urban area of New 
York — which can properly be considered 
as including the large cities of northern 
New Jersey, as well as a considerable 
territory in the state of New York out- 
side of the metropolis — will show a 
population of approximately 6,000,000. 
The urban centre of Boston has a popula- 
tion nearly double that of the city proper, 
placing it next to the Philadelphia urban 
centre. It is possible also that the Pitts- 
burg urban centre may be found to be 
larger than that of St. Louis. The urban 
centre of San Francisco numbers about 
650,000, while the twin cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis (which are essentially 
one in their economic relations) have, 
with minor suburbs, considerably more 
than 500,000. While, therefore, this country 
has only eight cities of 500,000 inhabitants, 
it has at least ten urban centres of that 
$1z€. 


RAPID GROWTH OF SMALLER CITIES 


Rapid as has been the growth of our 
larger cities, those of medium and small 
size have grown even more rapidly. The 
conditions in this respect are far different 
from those in the decade 1890 to 1900, 
as appears from the following table: 
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Classes of Cities Based on Their Population 
bv the Census of 1910 














Per cent. of increase 

1900 to 1890 to 
Toro Igoo 
- 

| 

Cities over 500,000 29.0 35.0 
100,000 to 500,000 390.5 29.0 
25,000 to 100,000 39.0 32.5 
All cities over 25,000 35.0 32.5 





From 1890 to 1900 the class of cities 
showing the lowest rate of growth was that 
now having a population between 100,000 
and 500,000, whereas from 1900 to Ig10 
these cities had a little higher rate of 
growth than those of 25,000 to 100,000 
and a much higher rate than the cities 
of more than 500,000. ‘The cities of more 
than 500,000 inhabitants show a considera- 
bly lower rate of growth during the last 
decade than during the preceding, whereas 
the other two classes both show a decidedly 
higher rate. 

It is worth noting that during the decade 
1880 to 1890, cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants grew much faster than cities 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants, the con- 
ditions during that decade thus being simi- 
lar to those during the decade tg900 to 
1910 and unlike those in the interme- 
diate decade, 1890 to 1900. 

Figures are not yet available with 
reference to the growth of cities of less 
than 25,000, but it is probable that they 
will show a decidedly high rate of increase. 
It has been commonly stated that many 
manufacturers have found it advantageous 
to establish themselves in medium-sized 
and small cities rather than in the large 
cities, because of the lower rentals and the 
lower wages made possible by the lower 
cost of living. 


DECLINE OF RURAL POPULATION IN NORTH- 
CENTRAL STATES 


One of the most striking facts brought 
out by the new census is the appreciable 
decline in rural population in a number 
of the most prosperous agricultural states 
of the country. As already stated, the 
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fact that there has been a decline in rural 
population of several, if not all, of the 
North-Central States must not be taken 
as indicating the probability of a decline 
in the rural population of the country as a 
whole, or even of a marked reduction in 
its rate of growth. 

The data for these states are, however, 
strikingly interesting in themselves. All- 
though it is as yet impossible to state pre 
cisely the change in rural population in 
these states, it is safe to say that in the 
great states of Ohio, Michigan (excepting 
the upper peninsula), Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri, as well as in eastern Kansas, 
there has been an absolute decline, averag- 
ing several per cent.,in the rural population. 
The same is true of much of Illinois and 
of some counties in eastern Nebraska, 
thus filling out a great belt of territory 
consisting largely of land of high fertility 
and almost completely under cultivation. 

A rough approximation to the movement 
of rural population in these states may be 
obtained by deducting from the total popu- 
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lation that of cities of 25,000 inhabitants; 
but these figures do not tell the whole 
story, as there has also been a rapid 
growth in the smaller cities and towns. 


Movement of Rural Population 





Per cent. of increase 1900 to 1910 
saan | Outs 
ar Cities of | utside of 
Entire fi | cities of 
25,000 
| stale | inhabitants! . 25;20° 
if } ¢ . = . 
inhabitants 
PN. se pt ee 36.2 4.7 
Michigan . . . | 16.1 ge .2 4.8 
Indiana... . 7:2 38.4 1.9 
Illinois . . . . | 16.9 9.5 | 974 
Ws. « « «| Get See-? 2a 
Missouri. . . 6.0] 21.2 O.1 








The decline of rural population in these 
states may be better appreciated by means 
of the accompanying map, in which all 
counties which decreased are indicated 
in black. In addition an has been 
drawn in each of the counties showing an 
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CHANGES IN THE RURAL POPULATION OF THE NORTH-CENTRAL STATES 





Counties increasing 
in population 











Counties decreasing 
in population 








Counties increasing in population which contained cities of 
10,000 or more inhabitants by census of 1900 
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increase which contained a city of 10,000 
or more inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1900. 

It will be seen that in Indiana, Iowa, 
and Missouri much more than half of the 
counties decreased in population, while 
a considerable proportion of those counties 
which did not decrease contained cities of 
considerable size, the growth in which 
usually accounts for the increase in county 
population. The same condition holds 
true very conspicuously for eastern Kan- 
sas; but, on the other hand, in western 
Kansas (which until recently had a sparse 
population) there has been a nearly uni- 
form increase. Although in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois more than half of the 
counties increased, yet a large proportion 
of these increases are accounted for by the 
cities, and in a number of other counties 
they are due to the development of the 
mining industry. In the northern part 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan the 
country is only partially developed, which 
accounts for the general increase there, 
while in the northern peninsula the same 
condition holds true, and there is also an 
increase in population due to the develop- 
ment of the mining industry. 

This decline in rural population is very 
far from being due to a lack of prosperity. 
On the contrary, the agricultural statistics 
collected by the Census Bureau show an 
enormous increase in the value of farm- 
property in this great territory since 1900, 
and show also that the yield of the principal 
crops was at least as great in 1909 as in 
1899 and the value of that yield far greater. 
When the statistics for dairy and other 
similar products and for minor crops are 
tabulated, it is expected that they will 
show an even more striking increase in 
the output of the farms for this section. 

Particularly remarkable are the agri- 
cultural statistics for Iowa in comparison 
with the population statistics. Despite 
a considerable decrease in the rural popu- 
lation, the value of farms (including 
buildings) increased during the ten years 
no less than 117.3 per cent. The average 
value of farm-land per acre increased 
about two and one-third times during 
this short period. Every one knows that 
the farmers in this North-Central section 
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have been growing rich, that their homes 
are more comfortable, and that they have 
more conveniences than ever before. Why, 
then, is the rural population decreasing? 
Perhaps it may be that this very pros- 
perity of the farmers accounts for the 


decline in population. With the higher 
prices which they have received for their 
products; they could afford to buy better 
machinery, which reduced the need for 
labor. Again, it is likely that many 
farmers have felt unwilling to divide up 
their land among their sons, reducing 
each of them to a smaller farm than his 
father had enjoyed; instead they have 
been able, by reason of their prosperity, 
to send their sons to newly opened agri- 
cultural territory in the West or Southwest 
or Canada, and furnish them the means 
to start for themselves on a larger scale 
than would have been possible at home. 
In fact, not a few owners of farms in this 
Middle-West country have leased them to 
tenants and themselves gone where they 
could get more land at a low price. Yet 
again, prosperous farmers often move into 
the towns in order to have better facilities 
for educating their children. 

It is quite impossible at the present time 
.to state to what extent the decline in rural 
population in these Middle-West States 
has been due to movement to cities and 
to what extent to movement to other 
agricultural sections either in this country 
or in Canada. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the movement from country to 
city has been faster during the last decade 
than during that preceding. The ex- 
traordinary growth of Oklahoma, which 
increased from a population of 781,391 
(including former Indian Territory) to 
about 1,650,000 in 1910—an_ increase 
largely in the rural population — has 
naturally drawn considerably from the 
rural population of neighboring states. 
Other Western States have likewise proved 
tempting fields for migration, to say 
nothing of the vast fertile plains of western 
Canada. Every census has shown an 
increasing proportion of our people living 
in cities, and the movement in that di- 
rection during the last decade has not 
been more remarkable than in most 
preceding periods. 
























































HERE is a man living near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., who has recently 


found out some things about the 
investment market that he did not know 
before. Ten years ago he had to invest 
$20,000 in corporation bonds. His local 
banker could not supply him, but he gave 
him a letter of introduction to one of the 
old and conservative Wall Street banking- 
houses. He came to New York, went 
through the list of that house, and re- 
turned home with a supply of good 
bonds. 

In the early autumn of 1910 he had the 
same amount to invest. He wrote to the 
same house, and received its circular of 
bonds. He read it with growing aston- 
ishment. Then he put it into a letter and 
sent it to THE WoRLD’s Work. 

“How does it happen,” he wrote, ‘‘that 
this old house is handling so many cheap 
bonds? Has the house gone downhill?” 

The contrast was certainly a matter 
of wonder. The same_banking-house 
which had advised him ten years ago to 
buy municipal bonds, first-mortgage rail- 
road bonds, and even state bonds was now 
urging upon him the advisability of buy- 
ing street-railway, electric-light, and even 
two issues of industrial bonds and one 
industrial stock. 

The upshot of this episode may be of 
interest. The buyer was advised to get 
lists from half a dozen of the best houses, 
and to pick out from them the kind of 
bonds that seemed best to him. He was 
helped in a final selection. He bought 
from three houses the pick of their lists. 
His original purchase yields him less than 
4 per cent., and is greatly depreciated 
in price from the time of the purchase. 
The new list yields him a shade over 
5 per cent. 

‘“When I went there before,”’ he writes, 
“T took what they wanted to give me. 
This time, I seem to have been the bess 
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myself. I have gone around and picked 
out the securities that I wanted, just as if 
they were stores established for my con- 
venience, rather than autocrats of the 
investment world whose bidding I had 
to do if I wanted to invest. There has 
been a big change in this business, I guess.” 

His guess hits the nail on the head. 
There has been a revolution in the bank- 
ing business in the ten-year period. The 
underlying cause of it is among the people 
themselves. Ten years ago the small 
private investor in the United States 
was almost a negligible factor. To-day, 
it is pretty well admitted, he may be the 
master of the investment world. The 
banking world has adapted itself to meet 
the change. 

There are, of course, reactionaries. 
Half a dozen big bond houses could be 
named that have paid little or no attention 
to the outside buyer. They have lived 
upon the buying of insurance companies, 
banks, trust companies, and their own 
old-established circle of private buyers. 
Into some of them a condition of dry- 
rot has crept. Their growth has not 
kept pace with that of the more progress- 
ive, who saw the powerful shift of the 
wind and put the ship about to meet it. 

Recently two men were at lunch in a 
club downtown, when a third stopped to 
pass the time of day. He was an “‘old- 
line” investment banker, head of a house 
whose name was near the top of the re- 
tail list ten years ago. 

“How is business running?” asked one 
of the two at lunch. 

“Not very heavy,” replied the other, 
“but, you know, we do not deal in public 
utilities!”’ 

He said it with the air of one who boasts. 
“We, at least, are not as other men are!” 

As he passed on, the man who had been 
talking to him, a member of a young but 
growing house, remarked: 
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“Opportunity will have to carry a 
sledge-hammer before she can get in to 
do business with him! He still thinks 
that the ifivestment world is bounded on 
the north by Cedar Street!”’ 

It was early in the decade that the 
trend of the times began to be felt. The 
country was growing rich. In four years, 
the people piled half a billion dollars into 
the savings banks. In the same four 
years they piled much more than that 
into Wall Street’s investments, and they 
cleared the land of good farm-mortgages, 
so that men began to boast that for every 
dollar of mortgage there was ten dollars 
of money waiting. 

The pace grew even swifter, and in the 
last six years of the decade the “little 
people’”’ have thrown into the savings 
banks alone more than a billion dollars 
—a third as much as they had piled up 
in them in the seventy years preceding. 

While the little people saved in dimes and 
dollars, the class above them saved in tens 
and hundreds of dollars. In the old 
times, they never thought of bonds. These 
were the badge of wealth and power. 
Insurance companies, banks, magnates, 
and plumbers might buy bonds, but to 
the ordinary man of business, the clerk 
on a good salary, the editor, the author — 
the middle-class man— bonds were a 
thing forbidden. Nobody told him that 
things had changed. He found it out for 
himself. 

Take up the investment literature of 
ten years ago, you who doubt the change, 
and glance through it. You may not 
find, in all the investment world, a single 
publication, a single column, devoted to 
the discussion of bond investments in 
language that the public could read. 
What there was of it was addressed to 
men skilled in the technical trade of 
buying bonds. In the columns of journals 
read by insurance vice-presidents, bank 
presidents out in the country, trustees 
of the city estates, and private buyers of 
tremendous means and much patience, 
the bank fraternity printed little cards 
announcing that they were in the banking 
business, or that they owned and offered 
something or other. An ordinary com- 


muter seen on the train reading such pages 
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of a paper or journal was immediately 
convicted of being a clerk in a bank or a 
bond house. 

Seven years ago the change came, and 
when it came it stayed. A single financial 
paper of large circulation began to run a 
column of bond comment in plain and 
simple language, to analyze bonds in the 
tongue of the people, and to tell the truth 
about bonds. The result was electric. 
The more progressive bond dealers, watch- 
ing the sky for signs of changing weather, 
went hard after the new business. Some, 
as I have said, have not started yet. 

This revolution in the investment busi- 
ness of the nation still goes on. Here 
and there it has been abused. When 
the banking fraternity realized, as it 
quickly did, that the old underlying 3.60 
per cent. bonds that were good enough for 
savings banks were too good for the 
public, it swung to the other extreme at 
times. One or two of the old houses of 
Wall Street have failed since then because 
they fancied that the public —this new, 
hungry, ignorant public— was fair game 
for any sort of thing that called itself a 
bond. And an army of other houses has 
marched upon this market with drums 
beating and banners flying, has gathered 
spoils at times — and then again, at times, 
has not. 

The great swing toward investment 
gains headway every year. But notin our 
time or generation will it reach the 
dimensions of the French or even the 
English investment demand, for the mak- 
ing of the nation must come first. When 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York have reached the point of in- 
dustrial saturation, when there are as 
many factories per thousand of popula- 
tion in these states as there are in Massa- 
chusetts — then, and not until then, will 
any large proportion of the profits of the 
people seek fixed investment. In the 
meantime, their capital goes right back 
into business, into factories, into bank 
capital, into business firms, into capital 
stock of little companies—into the thou- 
sand and one factors that push forward 
the industrial United States. 

There will be times — already there has 
been one short but pregnant period — 


























when industry will halt, so‘far as expansion 
is concerned, but profits will go right on. 

In such periods, hundreds of millions of 
dollars pile up for sound investment. 
This money wants good interest. It 
wants safety for principal. It demands 
that anything that it buys shall be at least 
fairly liquid — that is, shall have some sort 
of a market —so that, if times change 
again, the money can be used in business, 
either by selling the investments or by 
using them as collateral in the bank. 

When this sudden demand swept down 
upon the banking world in 1908, it came 
almost as a surprise. It swept the markets 
clean of everything that was suitable, 
and prepared the way for a bond-market 
recovery that was a marvel. The new 
buying was so strong that within the 
space of a very few months the 
investment market of Wall Street was 
swept bare. 

“It will happen again. Phenomena of 
this sort always happen again, and the 
next time the demand may be bigger, and 
the supply of bonds will be smaller. In 
those days, the more progressive dealers 
will take another long step forward, and 
the man who keeps his doors barred and 
locked against the visit of Opportunity 
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will see his house slide down another 
notch in the scale of greatness in the in- 
vestment world. 

To the public, all this means a new 
era. The old complaint that the little 
investor never gets a chance to buy 
anything except get-rich-quick securities, 
is dying away. Under the old régime, 
he never even heard of the sound securities 
that sound finance and industry create, 
but he could not take up a paper without 
being coaxed to throw his savings away. 
To-day, at the least, he has a choice. 
in the last twelve months, of course, he 
has wasted half a billion in the chase of 
false gods; but he has put away in sound 
investments far more than he ever put 
away before. 

Still, there are many banking houses of 
the highest grade that refuse to contami- 
nate themselves by bidding for the people’s 
money against the hordes of ‘‘pirates.”’ 
They stand to their traditions, The in- 
vestment world should respect them, as 
it does; and, when the time comes, should 
help to pay for their monuments, as it 
will. Houses of whom they never heard 
will join to do them the last honor, as 
they have done once or twice within the 
last few years. C. M. K. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT INSURE 


FEW months ago a man wrote 
A to THE Wor.ip’s Work, asking 
how much it would cost him to 

buy a policy for $10,000. He gave his 
age as sixty years. He was answered 
to the effect that such a policy, with 


premiums payable until death, would 
cost him about $620 a year. 
A few days later he called. He was 


a tall, fine-looking old man, with a strong, 
thoughtful face. His dress and appear- 
ance indicated fairly easy circumstances. 
He seemed, at first, ill at ease, as though 
he approached the real reason for his 
visit with some uncertainty. For a few 
minutes he talked about insurance in 
general, and reiterated his surprise that 
the policy should cost so much. 


“In fact,” he said at last, ‘‘I cannot 
afford to pay out so much every year, 
yet I must get the protection for my wife 
and daughter. I thought that perhaps 
you would know some way whereby the 
protection could be procured cheaper.” 

‘‘How is it,” he was asked, “that you 
have put off insuring so long? If you had 
taken out a policy for this same amount 
twenty years ago it would have cost you 
only about half as much every year, and 
it would now be paid up in full, so that 
you could stop paying and still have the 
full protection, and some $300 a year of 
extra revenue upon which to live, your- 
self, in your later years.” 

He laughed, rather grimly, as he an- 
swered: 
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“T was too wise, I guess. I figured it 
all out thirty years ago, when I was quite 
a young man. [I reckoned that I would 
live to old age, because all my people 
lived long. I was a careful and method- 
ical man. I had the habit of saving 
money, and then” — he hesitated a little 
— “and then, my wife was saving in her 
ways. We talked it all out. We could 
not see why we had to hire an insurance 
company to save our money. We figured 
that we could save it ourselves. 

“We did it, for nearly thirty years. 
My salary was big enough to let us put 
away quite a little money every year. 
A few years ago, going over the whole 
period together, we concluded that we 
had done much better than life insurance 
could have done for us. Our average 
savings would have bought and paid 
for, we reckoned, about $15,000 of life 
insurance. It would have been paid up, 
all right, but it would not have given us 
any revenue from now on. Instead we 
had $18,000 worth of investments, which 
were paying us more than $1,000 a year. 
That is why I never took out any insurance 
— didn’t believe in it, in fact, for any- 
body except people who could not help 
themselves.” 

He hesitated fora moment. Then he 
evidently made up his mind to tell the 
whole story. 

“Then we lost it,” he continued in a 
matter-of-fact voice, “through unwise in- 
vestments. I thought that I knew all 
about investment, for my work is in the 
banking line. I had never had a loss, 
even in the bad years from 1890 on. And 
I did not speculate. I bought what I 
thought was very good. The company 
got into trouble, and I sold out at a loss. 
I tried to make up the loss, and took what 
seemed like a little risk with the remainder. 
Two years ago last January, I had only 
$2,000 of it left. I put it in a savings 
bank. It is there yet.” 

He stopped in some confusion, then 
continued to the end of the story: 

“Last month I was sixty, and the bank 
put me on a pension, half my salary. I 
am going away to live in the country, and 
I guess that we can be comfortable enough, 
all right; but it is hardly likely that we 
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can save anything. Now you know the 
reason why I want insurance. Can you 
tell me how to get it at a rate that I can 
pay?” 

There was something eager and appeal- 
ing about the way in which he asked the 
question, that struck deep into the mind 
of the younger man of whom he asked it. 
Yet the truest kindness was probably 
the blunt and emphatic ‘‘No, I can’t!” 
with which he was answered. 

He is living in Virginia now, this old 
man, and I.do not know what effect his 
fortunes have had upon him. Only I 
know that when he left my office, with 
words of thanks on his lips, he carried 
with him a burden of regret and anxiety 
about as great as the heart of man can 
carry. I have told his story here because 
it seemed to me worth telling, and because 
he was willing that it should be told. 

For there are in the United States and 
Canada many thousands of men like this 
man. To-day they are young and strong, 
perhaps, and eager in the chase of life 
and fortune. They reckon, as he did, 
that they need no guardian for their sav- 
ings. They study, as he did, the tables 
that tell them that their chances of life 
are far beyond the term of the policy 
offered them, and that they will lose if 
they invest in any such form as life in- 
surance. They have in them, as he had, 
the instinct to save. Why not, as he 
did, pile up live assets, real money, upon 
the income of which old age may live and 
be happy? 

There is no reason why not. Indeed, 
the man is a fool who does not save money. 
Given the saving instinct, a clear method- 
ical mind in the matter of putting away 
a stated and certain part of the income, 
there is no need to purchase life insurance 
purely as an investment. 

Life insurance is insurance; investment 
is investment. They are combined in 
many sorts of policies, endowments, an- 
nuities — dozens of forms of each. Such 
combinations are suited to the needs of 
such as cannot save without some arti- 
ficial aid. A sensible man hardly needs 
them. It is not the purely investment 
feature of life insurance that seems of 
such vital importance 
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Let us go back to the man who would 
not insure, and try to discover, in the 
light of his tragedy, the line of right and 
the line of wrong. 

To have spent his whole savings in 
insurance would have been foolish, for 
that would have been to hide his pound 
in a napkin. He knew that he could save 
money consistently and use it wisely. 
He should therefore have allowed him- 
self the proper exercise of this function. 

Having this in mind, had he been broad 
enough, he would probably have figured 
out the lowest cost at which he could 
get a stated amount of insurance—enough 
to keep his people from actual want in 
case of his early death. He would have 
paid the strictest care to the selection of 
his company, for safety is the first con- 
sideration. After the choice, he would 
have selected a policy that was pure 
insurance, with no investment feature 
about it. 

His choice, if made at thirty, would 
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probably have been a thirty-year or a 
twenty-year straight life policy, for a 
salaried man knows that at fifty or sixty 
his salary will not grow larger, and may 
contract. He chooses, therefore, a policy 
that will call for no more payments after 
that age. Suppose that at thirty he had 
taken a $10,000 twenty-payment policy. 
He would have paid for it $310 a year. 
At fifty, it would have been paid up. 

All along through these years, he would 
have been putting away other small sums, 
for a saving man cannot be kept from the 
use of his instinct, no matter how many 
fixed charges he may pile up against 
himself. After the fiftieth year, all his 
savings would have been put away. It 
is a safe guess that his actual cash in- 
vestment would have been pretty nearly 
another $10,000, in addition to the paid-up 
policy. 

There are many substitutes for sound 
life-insurance, but they come too high— 
like most substitutes for the real thing. 
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IV 


WHY I HAVE COME TO KNOW EXCEPTIONAL MEN, SOUTH AND NORTH 


BY 


BOOKER T. 


(“Up from Slavery,” 


even into some of the languages of India, 
life up to the time that he began his career at Tuskegee. 


WASHINGTON 


which has been translated into almost all living languages, 


is mainly the story of Mr. Washington's 
In these articles he continues 


his autobiography, in a broader way and into his wider career as the leader of his 
race and as a national figure in American life——Tue Epitors.] 


HERE are some opportunities that 
come to the boy or girl who is 
born poor that the boy or girl 

who is born rich does not have. In the 
same way there are some advantages in 
belonging to a disadvantaged race. The 
individual or the race which has to face 
peculiar hardships and to overcome un- 
usual difficulties gains an experience of 





men and things and gets into close and 
intimate touch with life in a way that is 
not possible to the man or woman in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It is generally true, I think, that wher- 
ever two races in different stages of 
civilization are brought together in close 
and intimate contact—as the Negro 


and the white man were, under the system 
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of slavery — the temptation always 
offers itself to the stronger race to take 
advantage of the weaker in such a way 
as to oppress and degrade it. On the 
other hand, the association of the two 
races in the way that I have described offers 
at the same time an opportunity to the 
stronger race to raise up, strengthen, and 
civilize the weaker race, and thus make 
itself stronger and better. 

One of the first results of the presence 
of the Negro in America, for example, 
was the building up in a free country 
of a system of slavery; and one of the 
first effects of slavery was to emphasize 
and bring to the surface in the life of 
the stronger race two qualities or sets 
of qualities, one good and the other bad, 
one_of which tended to degrade the Negro 
and the other to lift him up and civilize 
him. These two sets of qualities even- 
tually became embodied in two types or 
classes of individuals. 

One of these was known as the “poor 
whites’’; the other was the Southern 
aristocracy. It was from the ranks of 
the “poor whites’’ that the majority of 
the overseers, the men who performed 
all the brutal and degrading work con- 
nected with slavery, were drawn. It 
was this class that was the most injured 
by the effects of slavery; and it was 
but natural, perhaps, that the men of 
this class should have come to have the 
most bitter hatred of the black man. 
In my own experience I do not know of 
any class of individuals who seem to me 
to have suffered more from the effects 
of contact with the Negro than some of 
the coarse and brutal white men who 
have held the position of Negro overseers, 
or of penitentiary and chain-gang guards, 
in which position they felt it their duty 
to keep the Negro down and degrade him 
to the level of a brute. 

On the other hand, members of the old 
Southern families were brought in the 
daily life of their homes into intimate 
human relationship with the black people 
about them and, as a consequence, grew 
to feel a deep sympathy with and respon- 
sibility for the slaves under their care. 
Many of these people deplored the system 
in which they found themselves fatally 
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entangled. Many of them freed their 
slaves, and many more would gladly have 
done so if they had felt that freedom would 
have solved the problem which the system 
of slavery had created. I have always 
felt that the best and truest friend of 
the Negro in freedom has been that 
Southern white man who, in slavery 
days, gained an intimate and _ personal 
acquaintance with the Negro in the way 
that I have described. 

In saying this I do not intend to make 
any apology for the system of slavery, 
nor do I pretend that I have always 
shared the views in regard to the Negro 
that are usually held by the former slave- 
holders. 

I have said that the effect of slavery 
was to create two classes, one of which 
learned in slavery to hate the Negro and 
the other to sympathize with and respect 
him. I do not say that either the good 
or the evil that slavery brought to the 
surface in the life of a white man was 
confined to one class or the other. As 
a rule, the poor white man, if he hated 
the Negro, also detested slavery; and 
it was the son of a ‘‘poor white” of Ken- 
tucky, Abraham Lincoln, who penned the 
proclamation which set the race free. 

There was, in slavery times (and there 
is in the South to-day), a kind of aristoc- 
racy which is not confined to men who 
owned slaves and their children, any more 
than it is confined to those who have 
money and social position. It is an 
aristocracy which is based on the posses- 
sion of a fine feeling of self-respect and 
broad and generous sympathies. When 
I think or speak of the aristocracy of the 
South it is this class of people that I have 
in mind. 

In the old slavery days, when any of 
the white folks were a little uncertain 
about the quality of a new family that had 
moved into the neighborhood, they always 
had one last resource for determining 
the character and the status of the new 
family. When in doubt they could always 
rely on old “‘Aunt Jenny.” After “Aunt 
Jenny” had visited the new family and 
returned with her report, the question 
was settled. Her decision was final, 
because “Aunt Jenny” knew. The old- 
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fashioned house-servant always had a keen 
sense for what was called the “quality.” 

In freedom also the Negro has had 
special opportunities for finding out the 
character and the quality of the white 
people among whom he lives. If there 
is a man in the community who is habit- 
ually kind and considerate to the hum- 
blest people about him, the colored people 
know about that man. On the contrary, 
if there is a man in that community who 
is unfair and unjust in his dealings with 
them, the colored people know that man 
also. 

In their own way and among themselves 
the colored people in the South still have 
the habit of weighing and passing judg- 
ment on the white people in their commu- 
nity; and, nine times out of ten, their 
opinion of a man is pretty accurate. A 
man who can always be counted on to 
go out of his way to assist and protect 
the members of an unpopular race, and 
who is not afraid or ashamed to show that 
he is interested in the efforts of the colored 
people about him to improve their con- 
dition, is pretty likely to be a good citizen 
in other respects. 

On my way to Tuskegee for the first 
time, I met one of the finest examples 
of the type of man I have tried to describe. 
He was a railroad conductor and his name 
was Captain Isaiah C. Howard. For many 
years he had charge of a train on the 
Western Railroad of Alabama, between 
Montgomery and Atlanta. I do not 
know where Captain Howard got his 
education, or how much he had studied 
books. I do know that he was born in 
the South and had spent all his life there. 
During a period of twenty years I rarely, 
if ever, met a higher type of the true 
gentleman, North or South. 

I recall one occasion in particular when 
I was on his train between Atlanta and 
Montgomery during the Christmas holi- 
day season, when the rougher and more 
ignorant and shiftless of my race usually 
travel in large numbers and when, owing 
to the general license that has always 
prevailed during the holiday season, a 
certain class of colored people are likely 
to be more or less under the influence of 
whiskey. 
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After a time a disturbance arose in the 
crowd at the lower end of the car; when 
Captain Howard appeared, some of the 
men who had been drinking spoke to him 
in a way that most men, white or black, 
would have resented. In the case of some 
men the language these Negroes used 
might easily have furnished an occasion 
for a shooting, the consequences of which 
it was not difficult for me to picture to 
myself. I was deeply touched to see 
how like a wise and patient father Captain 
Howard handled these rough fellows. He 
spoke to them calmly, without the least 
excitement in his voice or manner, and 
in a few moments he had obtained almost 
complete order in the car. After that 
he gave them a few words of very sensible 
advice which at once won their respect 
and gratitude, because they understood 
the spirit that prompted it. 

During all the time that I traveled 
with him I never saw Captain Howard, 
even under the most trying circumstances, 
lose his temper or grow impatient with 
any class of colored people that he had 
to deal with. During the long trips that 
I used to make with him, whenever he 
had a little leisure time he would drop 
down into the seat by my side and we 
would talk together, sometimes for an 
hour at a time, on the condition and 
prospects of the Negro in the South. I 
remember that he had very definite ideas 
in regard to the white man’s duty and 
responsibility, and more than once he 
expressed to me his own reasons for be- 
lieving that the Negro should be treated 
with patience and with justice. He used 
frequently to express the fear that, by 
allowing himself to get into the habit 
of treating Negroes with harshness, the 
white man in the South would be injured 
more than the Negro. 

I have spoken of Captain Howard at 
some length because he represents a dis- 
tinct class of white people in the South, 
of whom an increasing number may be 
found in nearly every Southern com- 
munity. He possessed in a very high 
degree those qualities of kindness, self- 
control, and general good breeding which 
belong to the real aristocracy of the South. 
In his talks with me he frequently 
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explained that he was no “professional” 
lover of the Negro; that, in fact, he had 
no special feeling for the Negro or against 
him, but was interested in seeing fair 
play for every race and every individual. 
He said that his real reason for wanting 
to give the Negro the same chance that 
other races have was that he loved the 
South, and he knew that there could be 
no permanent prosperity unless the lowest 
and poorest portion of the community 
was treated with the same justice as 
the highest and most powerful. I count 
it a part of my good fortune to have been 
thrown, early in my life in Alabama, in 
contact with such a man as Captain 
Howard. After knowing him I said to 
myself; “If, under the circumstances, a 
white man can learn to be fair to my race 
instead of hating it, a black man ought to 
be able to return the compliment.”’ 

In connection with my work in Alabama, 
I early made the acquaintance of another 
Southern white man, also an Alabamian 
by birth but of a different type, a man 


of education and high social and official 


standing — the late J. L. M. Curry. 

It was my privilege to know Dr. Curry 
well during the last twenty years of his 
life. He had fought on the side of the 
Confederacy during the Civil War; he had 
served as a college professor and as United 
States Minister to Spain, and had held 
other high public positions. More than 
that, he represented, in his personal 
feelings and ways of thinking, all that 
was best in the life of the Southern white 
people. 

Notwithstanding the high positions he 
had held in social and official life, Dr. 
Curry gave his latter years to the cause 
of education among the masses of white 
and colored people in the South, and was 
never happier than when engaged in this 
work. 

I met Dr. Curry for the first time, in 
a business way, at Montgomery, Ala. 
While I was in the Capitol building I 
happened to be, for a few moments, in 
a room adjoining that in which Dr. Curry 
and some other gentlemen were talking, 
and could not avoid overhearing their 
conversation. They were speaking about 
Negro education. One of the state officials 
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expressed some doubt about the propriety 
of a Southern gentleman taking an active 
part in the education of the Negro. While 
I am not able to give his exact words, Dr. 
Curry replied in substance that he did 
not believe that he or any one else had 
ever lost anything, socially or any other 
way, on account of his connection with 
Negro education. 

“On the other hand,” Dr. Curry 
continued, ‘‘I believe that Negro edu- 
cation has done a great deal more for me 
than I have ever been able to do for Negro 
education.”’ 

Then he went on to say that he had 
never visited a Negro school or performed 
a kindly act for a Negro man, woman, 
or child, that he himself was not made 
stronger and better for it. 

Immediately after the Civil War, he 
said, he had been bitterly opposed to 
every movement that had proposed to 
educate the Negro. After he came to 
visit some of the colored schools, however, 
and saw for himself the struggles that the 
colored people were making to get an 
education, his prejudice had changed 
into sympathy and admiration. 

As far as my own experience goes — 
and I have heard the same thing said by 
others—there is no gentler, kindlier, 
or more generous type of man anywhere 
than those Soythern white men who, born 
and bred to the racial and sectional 
differences which after the Civil War 
were mingled with and intensified by the 
bitterness of poverty and defeat, have 
struggled up to the point where they feel 
nothing but kindness to the people of 
all races and both sections. It is much 
easier for those who shared in the victory 
of the Civil War —I mean the Northern 
white man and the Negro — to emanci- 
pate themselves from racial and sectional 
narrowness. 

There is another type of white man 
in the South who has aided me in getting 
a broader and more practical conception 
of my work. I refer to the man who has 
no special sentiment for or against the 
Negro, but appreciates the importance 
of the Negro race as a commercial asset 
—a man like Mr. John M. Parker, of 
New Orleans. Mr. Parker is the presi- 
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dent of the Southern Industrial Congress, 
and is one of the largest planters in the 
Gulf States. His firm in New Orleans, 
I understand, buys and sells more cotton 
than any other firm in the world. Mr. 
Parker sees more clearly than any white 
man in the South with whom I have talked 
the fact that it is important, to the com- 
mercial progress of the country, that the 
Negro should be treated with justice in 
the courts, in business, and in all the 
affairs of life. He realizes also that, in 
order that the Negro may have an incen- 
tive to work regularly, he must have 
his wants increased; and this can be 
brought about only through education. 

I have heard many addresses to colored 
people in all parts of the country, but. I 
have never heard words more sensible, 
practical, and. to the point from the lips 
of any man than those of an address 
which Mr. Parker delivered before nearly 
a thousand Negro farmers at the last 
annual Negro: Conference at the Tuskegee 
Institute. Mr. Parker has for years been 
a large employer of Negro labor on his 
plantation. He was thus able to speak 
to the farmers simply and frankly and, 
even though he told them some rather 
unpleasant truths, the audience under- 
stood and appreciated not only what 
was said but the spirit in which it was 
uttered. 

The hope of the South, so far as the 
interests of the Negro are concerned, 
rests very largely upon men like Mr. 
Parker, who see the close connection be- 
tween labor, industry, education, and 
political institutions, and have learned 
to face the race problem in a large and 
tolerant spirit, and are seeking to solve 
it in a practical way. 

A quite different type of man with whom 
I have been thrown in frequent contact is 
Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Mr Watterson seems to 
me to represent the Southern gentleman: 
of the old school, a man of. generous 
impulses, high ideals, and gracious: man- 
ners. I have had frequent and_ long 
conversations with him about the Negro 
and about conditions in the: South. If 
there is anywhere.a man who has broader 
or more liberal ideas concerning: the: Negro; 
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or any undeveloped race, I have not met 
him. 

A few years ago, when a meeting had 
been arranged at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in order to interest the public in the work: 
of our school at Tuskegee, we were dis- 
appointed in securing a_ distinguished 
speaker from the South who had prom- 
ised to be present. At the last moment 
the committee in charge telegraphed to 
Mr. Watterson. Although (because of 
the death of one of his children) he had 
made up his mind not to speak again 
in public for some time, Mr. Watterson 
went to New York from Louisville and 
made one of the most eloquent speeches 
in behalf of the Negro that I have ever 
heard. He told me at the time that 
nothing but his interest in the work that 
we were trying to do at Tuskegee would 
have induced him to leave home at that 
time. 

Whenever I have been tempted to grow 
embittered or discouraged about con- 
ditions in the South, my acquaintance 
with such men as Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Watterson has given me new strength 
and increased my faith. 

I have been fortunate also in the colored 
men with whom I have been associated. 
There is a class of Negroes in the South 
who are just as much interested as the 
best white people in the welfare of the 
communities in which they live. They 
are just as much opposed as the best 
white people to anything that tends to 
stir up strife between the races. But 
there are two kinds of colored people, 
just as there are two kinds of white people. 

There is a class of colored people who 
are narrow in their sympathies, short- 
sighted in their views, and bitter in their 
prejudices against the white people. 
When I first came to Alabama I had to 
decide whether I could unite with this 
class in a general crusade of denunciation 
against the white people of the South, 
in order to create sympathy in the North 
for the work that I was seeking to carry 
on, or whether I would consider the real 
interests of the masses of my race, and 
seek to preserve and promote the good 
relations that already existed between 
the races. 
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I do not deny that I was frequently 
tempted, during the early years of my 
work, to join in the general denunciation 
of the evils and injustice that I saw about 
me. But when I thought the matter 
over, I saw that such a course would 
accomplish no good and that it would 
do a great deal of harm. For one thing, 
it would serve only to mislead the masses 
of my own race in regard to the oppor- 
tunities that existed right about them. 
Besides that, I saw that the masses of 
the Negro people had no disposition to 
carry on any general war against the 
white people. What they wanted was 
the help and encouragement of their 
white neighbors in their efforts to get an 
education and to improve themselves. 

Among the colored men who saw all 
this quite as clearly as myself was Rufus 
Herron, of Camp Hill, Ala. He was born 
in slavery and had had almost no school 
advantages, but he was not lacking in 
practical wisdom and he was a leader in 
the community in which he lived. Some 


years ago, after he had harvested his 
cotton crop, he called to see me at the 


Tuskegee Institute. He said that he had 
sold all of his cotton, had got a good 
price for it, had paid all his debts for the 
year, and had twenty dollars remaining. 
He handed me ten dollars and asked me 
to use it in the education of a student at 
Tuskegee. He returned to his home and 
gave the other ten to the teacher of the 
white school in his vicinity, and asked 
him to use it in the education of a 
white student. 

Since that day I have come to know 
Rufus Herron well. He never misses a 
session of the annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference. He is the kind of man that 
one likes to listen to because he always 
says something that goes straight to the 
point, and after he has covered the sub- 
ject he stops. I do not think that I have 
ever talked with him that he did not have 
something to suggest in regard to the 
material, educational, and moral improve- 
ment of the people, or something that 
might promote better relations between 
white people and black people. If there 
is a white man, North or South, that has 
more love for his community or his country 
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than Rufus Herron, it has not been my 
good fortune to meet him. In his feel- 
ings and ambitions he, also, is what I 
have called an aristocrat. 

I have no disposition to deny to any one, 
black or white, the privilege of speaking 
out and protesting against wrong and 
injustice, whenever and wherever they 
choose to do so. I would do injustice 
to the facts and to the masses of my 
people in the South, however, if I did not 
point out how much more useful a man 
like Rufus Herron has made his life than 
the man who spends his time and makes 
a profession of going about talking about 
his “‘rights”” and stirring up bitterness 
between the white people and colored 
people. The salvation of the Negro race 
in America is to be worked out, for the 
most part, not by abstract argument and 
not by mere denunciation of wrong but by 
actual achievement in constructive work. 

In Nashville there is another colored 
man—a banker, a man of education, 
wealth, and culture. James C. Napier 
is about the same age as Rufus Herron. 
I have been closely associated with him 
for twenty years. I have been with him 
in the North and in the South; I have 
worked with him in conventions, and I 
have talked with him in private in my 
home and in his home. During all the 
years that I have known him I have never 
heard Mr. Napier express a narrow 
or bitter thought toward the white race. 
On the contrary he has shown himself 
anxious to give publicity to the best 
deeds of the white people rather than 
the worst. During the greater part of 
my life I have done my work in association 
with such men as he. There is no part 
of the United States in which I have 
not met some of this type of colored men. 
I honor such men all the more because, 
had they chosen to do so, they could 
easily have made themselves and those 
about them continually miserable by 
dwelling upon the mean things which 
people say about the race or the injustices 
which are so often a part of the life of the 
Negro. 

Let me add that, so far as I have been 
able to see, there is no real reason why a 
Negro in this country should make him- 








































self miserable or unhappy. The average 
white man in the United States has the 
idea that the average Negro spends most 
of his time in bemoaning the fact that he 
is not a white man, or in trying to devise 
some way by which he will be permitted 
to mingle, in a purely social way, with 
white people. This is far from the truth. 
In my intercourse with all classes of the 
Negro, North and South, it is a rare 
occurrence when the matter of getting 
away from the race, or of social iater- 
mingling with the white people, is so 
much as mentioned. It is especially 
true that intelligent Negroes find a satis- 
faction in social intercourse among them- 
selves that is rarely known or understood 
by any one outside of the Negro race. 
In their family life, in the secret societies 
and churches, as well as other organiza- 
tions where colored people get together, 
the most absorbing topic of conversation 
invariably relates to some enterprise for 
the betterment of the race. 

Among colored farmers, as among white 
farmers, the main topic of discussion is 
naturally the farm. The Negro is, in my 
opinion, naturally a farmer, and he is 
at his very best when he is in close con- 
tact with the soil. There is something 
in the atmosphere of the farm that de- 
velops and strengthens the Negro’s natural 
common-sense. As a _ rule the Negro 
farmer has a rare gift of getting at the 
sense of things and of stating in pictur- 
esque language what he has learned. The 
explanation of it is, it seems to me, that 
the Negro farmer studies nature. In 
his own way he studies the soil, the 
development of plants and animals, the 
streams, the birds, and the changes of 
the seasons. He has a chance of getting 
the kind of knowledge that is valuable to 
him at first-hand. 

In a visit some years ago to a Negro 
farmers’ institute in the country, I got 
a lesson from an unlettered colored farmer 
which I have never forgotten. I had been 
invited by one of the Tuskegee graduates 
to go into the country some miles from 
Tuskegee to be present at this institute. 
When I entered the room the members 
of the institute were holding what they 
called their farmers’ experience-meeting. 
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One colored farmer was asked to come 
up to the platform and give his experience. 
He was an old man, about sixty-five years 
of age. He had had no education in the 
book, but the teacher had reached him, as 
he had others in the community, and 
showed him how to improve his methods 
of farming. 

When this old man came up to the front 
of the room to tell his experience, he said: 
‘“‘T’se never had no chance to study no 
science, but since dis teacher has been 
here I’se been tryin’ to make some science 
for myself.”’ 

Thereupon he laid upon the table by 
his side six stalks of cotton and began to 
describe in detail how, during the last 
ten years, he had gradually enriched his 
land so as to increase the number of bolls 
of cotton grown upon each individual 
stalk. He picked up one stalk and showed 
it to the audience; before the teacher 
came to the community, he said, and 
before he began to improve his land, his 
cotton produced only two bolls to the 
stalk. The second year he reached the 
point where, on the same land, he suc- 
ceeded in producing four bolls on a stalk. 
Then he showed the second stalk to the 
audience. After that he picked up the 
third and fourth stalks, saying that 
during the last few years he had reached 
a point where a stalk produced eight bolls. 

Finally he picked up the last stalk and 
said: ‘‘This year I made cotton like dis” 
—and he showed a stalk containing four- 
teen bolls. Then the old fellow took his seat. 

Some one in the audience from a dis- 
tance got up and said: ‘Uncle, will you 
tell us your name?”’ 

The old fellow arose and said: “Now, 
as you ask me for my name, [’ll tell you. 
In de old days, before dis teacher come 
here, I lived in a little log cabin on rented 
land, and had to mortgage my crop every 
year for food. When I didn’t have 
nothin’ in dem days in my community, 
dey used to call me ‘Old Jim Hill.’ But 
now I’se out o’ debt; I’se de deeds for 
fifty acres of land; and I lives in a nice 
house wid four rooms that’s painted in- 
side and outside; I’se got some money 
in de bank; I’se a taxpayer in my com- 
munity; I’se edicated my children. And 
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now, in my community, dey calls me ‘Mr. 
James Hill.’”’ 

The old fellow had not only learned to 
raise cotton during these ten years, but, 
so far as he was concerned, he had solved 
the race problem. 

As one travels through the Southland, 
he is continually meeting old Negro farmers 
like the one that I have described. It has 
been one of the great satisfactions of my 
life to be able from time to time to go out 
into the heart of the country, on the 
plantations and on the farms where the 
masses of the colored people live. I like 
to get into the fields and into the woods 
where they are at work, and talk with 
them. I like to attend their churches 
and Sunday-schools and camp-meetings 
and revival-meetings. In this way I 
have gotten more material which has been 
of service to me in writing and speaking 
than I have ever gotten by reading books. 
There are no frills about the ordinary 
Negro farmer, no pretense. He, at least, 
is himself and no one else. There is no 
type of man that I more enjoy meeting 
and knowing. 

A disadvantaged race has, too, the ad- 
vantage of coming in contact with the 
best in the North, and this again has been 
my good fortune. There are two classes 
of people in the North—one that is 
just as narrow and unreasonable toward 
the white man at the South as any South- 
ern white man can be toward the Negro 
or a Northern white man. -I have always 
chosen to deal with the other white man 
at the North—the man with large and 
liberal views. 

In saying this I make an exception of 
the “‘professional’’ friend of the Negro. 
I have little patience with the man who 
parades himself as the “professional”’ 
friend of any race. The “professional” 
friend of the Chinese or Japanese or 
Filipino is frequently a_ well-meaning 
person, but he is always tiresome. I 
like to meet the man who is interested 
in the Negro because he is a human being. 
I like to talk with the man who wants to 
help the Negro because he is a member of 
the human family, and because he believes 
that, in helping the Negro, he is helping 
to make this a better world to live in. 
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One of the young white men of the North 
who made a great impression upon me 
and whose acts and words of advice have 
done much to make a broader man of me 
was the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., to 
whom I have already referred in my book, 
“Up From Slavery.” 

I never heard Mr. Baldwin say anything 
that would lead me to believe that he 
had any special love for the Negro as a 
Negro. Mr. Baldwin, on the contrary, 
was constantly saying and doing that 
which convinced me that he had a heart 
overflowing with love for any race that 
was down and struggling to get up. He 
had the same interest in that class of white 
people at the South who were poor and 
ignorant and neglected that he had for 
the Negro. Further than that, he sym- 
pathized, in more ways than I can recall, 
with the white men of prominence and 
intelligence at the South who were the 
slaves of their own prejudice. My long 
acquaintance with Mr. Baldwin and fre- 
quent contact with him in his dealing 
with the classes of people to whom I have 
referred did more than I can describe 
toward making me more sympathetic 
toward allmen. He did more than anyone 
else to make me think that if I had to 
make a choice between physical slavery 
and mental and spiritual slavery, I should 
prefer physical slavery. Physical slavery 
can be gotten rid of more quickly, and is 
less narrow and degrading. 

Were I not a Negro, I could never have 
had the rare and helpful experience of 
meeting and knowing intimately a man 
who stands so high in every walk of life 
as Mr. Robert C. Ogden, for example. 
Had Mr. Ogden been a weak man, seeking 
after his own peace of mind and social 
position, he would not have been brave 
enough and strong enough to ignore 
adverse criticism in his efforts to serve 
the unfortunate of both races in the South, 
and in that case I should probably not 
have made his acquaintance. 

The men that I have mentioned are but 
types of many others, men intellectually 
and spiritually great who, through me 
and through others, have given comfort, 
help, and counsel to the ten millions of 
my race. 
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A DRAMATIC DECADE OF HISTORY 





WHAT THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WITNESSED OF 
INTERNATIONAL STIR — A TIME PROLIFIC IN WARS, REVOLUTIONS AND 
REVOLTS, NATIONAL TRAGEDY AND INTRIGUE 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


NYONE whose mind happens to 
A turn to recent international events 
must have a general impression 
that a good deal has happened lately. 
A very little meditation will bring to the 
mind a sense that a very great deal indeed 
happened in the first ten years of the 
twentieth century. One who sits down 
and undertakes to tabulate those happen- 
ings of the decade which deserve to take 
their place in history will be surprised 
at their importance and multiplicity. 
Rarely in ten years has the earth wit- 
nessed greater political changes than those 
which have transpired since the twen- 
tieth century began. They do not equal 
in outward impressiveness the cataclys- 
mic changes of 1800-1810, when Europe 
was being transformed under the hand 
of Napoleon; yet in essential importance 
not even that historic decade can equal 
this one. 

The changes which have gone on during 
the ten years past are of two kinds: 
There have been wars and treaties, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, definite formal 
changes in the character of governments; 
and secondly there have been certain less 
definite and yet more vital alterations in 
national and racial tendencies. Revolu- 
tions, bloody battles, heroic sieges, in- 
trigues, and coups d’état have worked 
unusually great changes in the political 
map of the world, while at the same time 
less tangible events have wrought even 
more significant alterations destined to 
affect the course of history. It would 
have been as impossible in the year 1900 
to foresee in what case the nations and 





races actually find themselves to-day, as 
it was impossible in 1800 to sketch the 
altered map which the Corsican conqueror 
drew on the face of Europe. 

Who, ten years ago, could have guessed 
the amazing prowess of the Japanese, 
dreamed of the tides of battle that swept 
over Manchurian plains, and seen mighty 
Russia humiliated by the newly-awakened 
islanders? Who would have imagined 
the irony which, eight years after the close 
of the war in South Africa, seated the 
chief Boer General in the chair of Premier 
of the united British colonies there? 
Who would have pictured Abdul Hamid, 
that most sinister figure on any throne, 
a prisoner? Who would have thought 
of Russia, Turkey, China, and Persia 
with parliaments? Nobody could have 
foreseen Spain in conflict with the Church. 
The tragic scenes of the Boxer revolt, with 
the suspense that hung over the legations 
at Peking; the bloody business of the 
Servian regicide; the grotesque but (in 
its possibilities) terrible episode of Dogger 
Bank; the romantic expedition of Colonel 
Younghusband into the mysterious heart 
of Treibet, and the bloody massacres of 
Bessarabia and Asia Minor had not yet 
taken their places in history. Ten years 
ago “Port Arthur” was the name of a 
town known only to geographers and 
mariners; to-day it is a synonym for 
gallantry and endurance such as only 
names like Sevastopol, Lucknow, and 
Troy call up. Ehrlungshan, 203-Metre 
Hill, Liaoyang, Mukden, the Yalu River, 
and the Shaho had not been consecrated; 
and Portsmouth had not given its name to 
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a treaty as pregnant as that of Ghent or 
Vienna. The bullet and the bomb had 
not yet found President McKinley, King 
Humbert, King Carlos of Portugal and 
his heir, King Alexander of Servia and his 
Queen, the Grand Duke Sergius, Plehve, 
Prince Ito, and the Premiers of Greece 
and Egypt. Victoria was living, and 
Edward VII, Oscar of Sweden, King 
Leopold II, Christian [X of Denmark, Pope 
Leo XIII, the Chinese Dowager Empress 
Tzu-hsi and the Emperor Kuang-Su, 
Premier Sagasta, Li Hung Chang, Paul 
Kriiger, and John Hay. Men were talking 
of Dreyfus and of Aguinaldo. 

To count up under their classifications 
the principal events of the decade is to 
make a list of impressive proportions: 

One great war — great in its heroism, 
its surprises, and its cost (which did 
stagger humanity) — the Anglo-Boer War, 
came to a close during the period; another, 
the Russo-Japanese War, one of the 
greatest conflicts in the history of the world, 
was begun and fought out. The war 
of the Allies against China in 1900, be- 
ginning with the Taku forts and ending 
with the siege and relief of Peking; the 
British advance into Tibet through bat- 
tles in the snow and in the clouds; the 
wars of the French and of the Spanish 
against Morocco — these were conflicts 
of considerable proportions. Besides, 
Colombia and Venezuela spent the first 
two years of the decade in a war that 
cost fifty thousand lives; since 1906, 
Peru and Ecuador, Guatemala and Sal- 
vador, Salvador and Nicaragua, Nicaragua 
and Honduras have been at war. 

Moreover, it has been a decade of per- 
petual revolt in one part or another of the 
world. In Russia, the internal troubles 
reached well-nigh the proportions of a 
revolution, with thousands slain at Kiev, 
Lodz, Libau, Moscow, and with that 
fantastic marine melodrama, the Odessa 
mutiny. In Turkish Europe, insurgency 
has been continual, with severe fighting 
in 1902, 1903, and I1gI0. 

Great Britain had to fight the Mad 
Mullah in Somaliland in 1903; in German 
Southwest Africa, eight thousand troops 
had hard fighting with the Hereros 
during most of the year 1904. That 
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same year there was a rebellion in Portu- 
guese Southwest Africa. In San Domingo 
the patriots Morales, Jimenez, Wos-y-Gil, 
and Caceras have kept up nearly contin- 
uous fighting; in Haiti there was battling 
in rg02 and 1903 and again in 1907. In 
1902, Mendoza, Matos,and Paredestroubled 
the Venezuelan Government, and Uribe- 
Uribe that of Colombia. There were 
rebellions in Nicaragua and in Honduras. 
In 1906, the British had to go out against 
the Zulus in Natal. That same year, 
one day in March, our troops killed six 
hundred Moros near the town of Jolo. 
That year also there was an uprising in 
Cuba, which the native Government was 
unable to suppress, so that Secretary 
Taft with American troops had to establish 
himself as Provincial Governor, and the 
United States had to take charge of the 
island. Last year, the rioting in Barce- 
lona threatened a Spanish revolution. 
Persia has been for several years, and is 
to-day, in constant tumult. 

It has been a decade of revolutions — 
violent but not bloody. In Turkey, the 
abdication of Abdul Hamid was forced, 
and Mehmed V set up in his place, with 
small slaughter. In Persia, the Shah 
was compelled to abdicate. In Portugal, 
the young King was overnight forced to 
flee. The Korean Emperor was induced 
to abdicate. The King of Annam was 
deposed by the French. The Dalai Lama 
was driven from his capital and forced 
to resign. By a revolution, Panama was 
wrested from Colombia. 

Three new kingdoms have appeared: 
Norway in 1905, Bulgaria in 1907, Mon- 
tenegro in 1910. Two of these were 
already nations; indeed, Norway also al- 
ready had a quasi-national existence. 
But the Commonwealth of Australia, 
consolidated in 1900, is new; so is the 
state established this last year as the 
Union of South Africa. The Republic 
of Cuba and the Republic of Panama are 
new. While two Balkan principalities 
have become kingdoms, one of the Iberian 
kingdoms (Portugal) has become a republic. 
There is no longer a Sovereign of the Inde- 
pendent State of the Congo. There is no 
longer either empire or kingdom of Korea, 
nor does the very name of that hermit 
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among nations survive in the Japanese 
province of Cho-Sen. 

The Austrian sceptre has been extended 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina. Belgium 
has annexed the Congo and the tiny 
no-man’s-land known as Moresnet. Brazil 
has got the rich rubber country, Acre. 
The United States has practically (though 
not formally) annexed Panama, and has 
set up a receivership in San Domingo. 
Japan, besides annexing Korea, has 
establishéd itself in southern Manchuria. 
Russia, driven out of southern, is more 
firmly than ever established in northern 
Manchuria. France and Spain have had 
their peculiar rights in Morocco recog- 
nized, and Russia and England have 
partitioned to themselves spheres of in- 
fluence in Persia. Turkey has lost its 
titular hold on Bulgaria and retains only 
the most fragile sovereignty over Crete. 

In one particular it may be asserted 
that the decade just closed is more re- 
markable than any ten years that could 
be hit upon: On a startling number of 
occasions has there arisen an international 
crisis which might, almost by the turn of 
a hand, have led to devastating war. 
As these instances, happily, did not 
eventuate in bloodshed, they have prob- 
ably passed out of the minds of most 
people, though it will not be difficult to 
remember the acute tension which at 
their respective moments they caused 
in the countries affected. The most nota- 
ble among these occasions were the Vene- 
zuelan crisis of 1902, the Dogger Bank in- 
cident of 1903, the Moroccan controversy 
of 1905, the Japanese immigration ex- 
citement of 1906, the Casablanca incident 
of 1907, and the Balkan crisis of the 
winter of 1907-08. 

The complete story of the Venezuelan 
crisis has never been told, but it is now 
possible to say that the seriousness of the 
situation in 1902 was not less than that 
created in 1895 by President Cleveland’s 
belligerent message. Great Britain and 
Germany, later joined by Italy, had es- 
tablished a peaceful blockade in Vene- 
zuelan waters, captured Venezuelan ships. 
and fired on Puerto Cabello. While, this 
time, the protest of the United States 
Government against any possible infringe: 
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ment of the Monroe Doctrine was made 
silently, it was made so vigorously that 
the blockade was withdrawn, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was himself asked to 
arbitrate the questions at issue. On his 
declination, the case went to the Hague 
Court of Arbitration. But if the activitiés 
of the German fleet in the Caribbean 
had not been restricted after the digestion 
of a personal message of which the Kaiser 
was put in receipt, Admiral Dewey (who, 
curiously enough, wasat practice manoeuvre 
with his fleet in the Caribbean) might 
have had his revenge for a certain em- 
barrassment which threatened him in 
Manila Bay. 

The Dogger Bank incident was the 
funniest thing that ever threatened to 
put the spark to an international powder 
magazine. Everybody remembers how 
the Russian Admiral Rojestvenski, starting 
around the world with a gigantic armada 
to meet the Japanese, on the foggy night 
of October 21, 1904, ran into a fleet of 
English trawlers, and fired on the innocent 
fishermen, sinking one boat and killing 
two men — and how he and his officers 
afterward declared that two torpedo- 
boats had appeared from among the fishers 
and had fired six shots on the Russian 
ships and wounded a priest. When the 
crippled fishing-fleet returned to Hull 
with its story and its dead, England was 
tremendously excited, and there was every 
prospect of immediate war with Russia. 
It was only the swift and well-calculated 
diplomacy of Delcassé that prevented 
it. France, as an ally of Russia, was 
vitally interested, for war by England on 
Russia would have dragged France, as 
Russia’s ally, into war. On the other 
hand, France’s newly cemented rapproche- 
ment with England gave Delcassé great 
influence in Downing Street. One of the 
great debts which Europe and the world 
will never pay is the obligation that it 
owes to this able minister. The absurd 


and yet terrible episode was put for settle- 
ment into the hands of a mixed commis- 
sion organized under the Hague Court 
provisions. 

In 1904 a naturalized American citizen, 
Ian Perdicaris, was captured by the Moor- 
ish bandit Raisuli, and the United States 











Government found it necessary to send 
Rear-Admiral Chadwick on the battle- 
ship Brooklyn to enforce his release. 
Singularly enough, it was just one hundred 
years before that Captain Decatur in the 
Philadelphia frigate had fought the Bar- 
bary pirates. Morocco was in chaos; 
no Sultan was able to enforce authority, 
and France had undertaken the oversight 
of the land. England in 1904, followed 
by Italy and Spain, recognized the para- 
mount interest which France, as_ the 
sovereign of Algeria, had in the neighbor- 
ing African country, and in return France 
acknowledged Great Britain’s paramount 
interest in Egypt. Germany, not being 
a Mediterranean Power, was not consulted 
in these arrangements, and the Kaiser 
was angry at the neglect. He visited 
Tangier, and in a speech made it clear that 
he would deal only with the Sultan direct, 
refusing to recognize the French inter- 
vention. He forced Delcassé to resign, 
induced the Sultan to reject the French 
plans of reform, and demanded that the 
question of Morocco be submitted to a 
European Congress. France regarded war 
with Germany as the certain outcome of 
the situation, but a conference held at 
Algeciras in January, 1906, found in a 
proposal submitted by the American 
representative. Mr. Heury White, a plan 
by which all parties were satisfied, Spain 
being associated with France in police 
control of Morocco. 

Another kidnapping by Raisuli — the 
seizure of Caid Sir Harry MacLean, 
commander of the Moroccan Sultan’s body- 
guard — brought on fierce fighting around 
Casablanca. However, it was a year 
later that some French deserters were 
recaptured in the German consulate at 
Casablanca and haled back to French 
territory. A month later Germany de- 
veloped extraordinary sensitiveness re- 
garding the incident, and Prince Radolin, 
Ambassador at Paris, was instructed to 
demand an apology from France. Just 
at this time the Kaiser was the subject 
of criticism within his empire on account 
of certain interviews dealing with inter- 
national politics which he had granted 
to representatives of the press. It is 
just possible that the Casablanca incident 
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afforded a welcome diversion. Again the 
Hague Court of Arbitration proved its 
usefulness by taking the incident under 
its adjudication. 

The treaty of Berlin in 1878 had given 
Austria a protectorate over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, provinces which it has since 
administered with extraordinary ability. 
In October, 1907, the Austrian Kaiser 
formally annexed these two provinces. 
This action was hotly resented by Russia — 
where the popular demand was for imme- 
diate war — by England almost as fiercely, 
by Turkey, and by Servia, which was 
with the greatest difficulty restrained from 
throwing itself recklessly on its big neigh- 
bor. Throughout the autumn and winter 
a general European war hung in the bal- 
ance. A moment’s rashness could easily 
have arrayed Russia, England, and France 
against Austria, Germany, and _ Italy. 
The decision for peace was determined 
personally by the Russian Czar, who, 
against the advice of his counsellors, 
yielded to the strong arguments of: Kaiser 
Wilhelm — consisting largely of heavy 
battalions massed on the Polish frontier. 
The result was an overwhelming triumph 
for Germany, by whose advice it was 
understood that Austria had taken its 
bold step. 

The anti- Japanese tumults in San Fran- 
cisco in the fall of 1906 will be remembered. 
The curious situation created by our 
dual form of government was one which 
a foreign government can hardly be ex- 
pected to understand. However, the 
Federal authorities acting with much tact, 
and the Japanese Government evincing 
the most friendly spirit of allowance, the 


difficulty was smoothed over, though it - 


left its effect in this country in a spirit 
of popular suspicion of the Oriental 
islanders which is as dangerous as it is 
absolutely groundless. The swift change 
of American sympathy, which had been 
warmly with the Japanese until about the 
time of the Peace of Portsmouth, followed 
by the unreasonable jealousy and fear 
which large masses of Americans now 
appear to entertain, is one of the mysteries 
of the period, almost suggesting the exist- 
ence of some deliberate, unfriendly in- 
fluence working for a race conflict. 
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FUNERAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1901 
Of the monarchs reigning at the tims ol Ou en Victoria’s death King Christian IX of Denmark Leopold II of 
Belgium, Gustavus V of Sweden, and Pope Leo NII have since died \lexander of Servia, and King Carlos of 


the Sultan ol Purkey, 


Portugal have been assassinated and Manuel was dethroned to make room for a republic; 


the Shah of Persia, and Castro of Venezuela have been forced to abdicat in tavor of more liberal rulers 




















Pic FUNERAL OF KING EDWARD VII, 1910 





During his nine years’ reign Edward VII saw the end of the Boer War, the beginning and end of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the growth of the German navy to such size that the Kaiser’s designs became an 
english nightmare However, King [Edward saw the position of England change from one of spl ndid 


isolation ”’ to one of alliance with Japan and friendly understanding with France and Russia 
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THE RUSSIAN DUMA 


Elected under the edict ot \ug t I I¢ 5 vhich vas or nted by the Czar nder popular pressure 
there During the entire ten vears the inabilits 


In addition to these chief crises, 
Ottoman Porte to maintain order 


were during the decade innumerable clashes — of the 
which might have developed into serious in its European territory was a constant 
armed contlicts. France broke with Tur- annoyance to the Powers; in 1905 they 
key in rgor. Bulgaria breke with Turkey — presented an ultimatum at the Yildiz 


in 1903, and Turkey with Greece in t909. — Kiosk 























THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT 


Convened by an Imperial decree of July 24, 1908, issued by the Sult 
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WITH YOUNGHUSBAND INTO THIBET 


Che british expedition that captured Lhassa, in camp in the Hin va mountain 


Mutual jealously between Germany = zied recruiting was carried on tn London 


and Great Britain had a portentous de In 1gos, precisely as ino war-time, whilt 
\« lopm« nt in the latter part oi this J riod. theatre plays and novels by the score 
Phe realization 1y England of its deca excited the peopl with the boy Ol 
dence, and the rapid growth of Germany German invasion. Practical jokers tying 
as a prosperous nation and a great naval balloons caused intense excitement ove; 
power brought about al condition ol ten The StOr\ ol phar tom German wrship 


sion such as only those resident in one of — cruising over the land by night. With 
the two countries can understand.  Fren the people in such a state of mind, any 
thing might have happened. Nor is the 
danger of a foolish conflict yet entirely 
past. Bad feeling between Germany and 


the United States has happily vanished. 


though it was sharp during the earlier 
years Ol the decade. The Venezuelan 
crisis has been referred to. About th 


time of Prince Henry's visit to America 


Henry Norman. M .P.. interpellated th 
British Government re carding the illeged 
action of Germ n\ at the time of our 
Spanish War in olfering to head a European 
concert which should forbid AGOTCSSIVE 
action by the United States against Spain. 
l-wid debate that followed 


brought out the fact that neither Germany 


The worl 


nor England showed any particular friend 

ship toward us in that crisis, Russia 
being our only European friend. 

Prince Ferdinand’s recent declaration 

i Rye of the independence of Bulgaria and his as 

‘3 a : ih tet 2 is sumption ss the title of Czar naturally 

Le caused a strain with Turkey and, asin 19023 














imac nit Heinen wei (when Bulgaria was prepared to go to war 
se ’ with Turkey over its military activity 
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IN. SPIEE OF THE PEACE SENTIMENT 


he Brit rmy in South Ain Betweet dio ides the S roop 
( Phibet. Natal S 

° ) ] } ] ° } . ] 4 } e, C 4 

In the B; an Oniv the int:uence of the but the | nites ( C.over! ent cl 

Powers) prevented an armed — struggle. manded of the Turkish Government. re 


An American missionary, Miss Stone,  imbursement 
was captured by Macedonian brigands in 


of the ransom, and the sub 
ject was one of unpleasant controversy) 
igor and held for ransom. This was for many months. In 1904 an American 


4 H+ 
tinally paid and Miss Stone was released, squadron was sent to the Mediterranean 
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DHE RUSSIAN RETREAT 
From the Kwang-lung peninsula, from Liao-yang, and Mukden north toward Harbir These reverses 


defeated the ten years’ efforts of Russian diplomacy to take from China an ice-free port on the Paciti 


to support the American Minister at) attended the separation of Panama from 


Constantinople. Colombia. 

Phe revolution in ‘Turkey was accom In 1902 the gunboat Panther of the 
panied by some fighting, though this was | German navy blew out of the water the 
not severe. There was a good deal of | Haytian warship Créle-a-P/érrol, arousing 
shooting in Lisbon in 1910, with several some Indignation and fear in the United 
hundred casualties, but that revolution States. In tgo3 Brazil and Bolivia no 
is Lo bye regarded ds bloodless. In both bilized their armies in the dispute OVeT 
cases, formidable resistance would have = Acre. In 1g04 French and German wat 





meant long civil war. Good luck also — ships appeared before Port-au-Prince to 
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THE JAPANESE ADVANCI 


Phat enabled Japan to dominate southern Manchuria and annex Korea 
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demand _ satisfaction for the stoning of 
their legations by Haytians. The de- 
mands of foreign creditors on San Domingo 
became so well-defined that in 1905 
President Roosevelt deemed it necessary 
to assume control of the custom houses 
of the country. In 1905 troubles over 
Castro’s administration in Venezuela again 
became acute. Late in 1907. Japan’s 
hot resentment of the seizure by Chinese 
officials of the Japanese ship Vatsu- mari 
alleged to be carrying revolutionary arms) 
save rise to a week’s fear that the islanders 
were seeking a cause of war with the con- 
tinental kingdom. In May, toro. Peru 
and Ecuador mobilized their armies against 
each other, but the conflict was called off 
on the otfer of the United States. Brazil, 
and Argentina to arbitrate the difficulties. 

The peace movement has made great 
progress during the decade. The Hague 
Court of Arbitration was organized in 
January, tgor, its first work being the 
arbitration of the division of a religious 
bequest (the Pius Fund) between Mexico 
ind the United States. Four Pan-Ameri- 
an. Congresses have been held, and it may 
fairly be said that the understanding be- 
tween the United States and the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere has 
grown to be better than before. A Central 
American Court of Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion was instituted at San José, Costa 
Rica, in 1902, but it has accomplished 
nothing. Two Central American Peace 
Congresses have been held — but it will 
upparentiy take forty Central 
America settles into anything like per- 
nanent peace. In toot Chile and = Ar- 
gentina agreed to submit vexed questions 
to the Hague. In 1902 France’ and 
Guatemala sent their dispute to the Hague. 
in 1904 Great Britain and Brazil submitted 
their dispute over the Guiana boundary 
to Victor Emanuel, King of Italy. In 1906 
the Pope arbitrated between Colombia 
and Peru. In 1g07 Peru and_ Bolivia 
submitted their boundary controversy 
to arbitration. In 1902 France and Siam 
settled peaceably their boundary dispute. 
That year also King Oscar of Sweden, 
arbitrator in the Samoan controversy, 
decided in favor of Germany against Great 
Britain and the United States. The 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN AT PORT ARTHUR 


The Russian trenches, and the Japanese guns which fired over 
the hlls at the besieged In 1894, Russia had made Japan 
restore Port Arthur to China under Russian influence Ten 
years later Japan recaptured it in one of the most heroic sieges 


of history 
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same vear. also, Great) Britain, Germany eneland { St 
France. and Japan submitted to tl de Chile ) | | clams. 
Hagu the juestion Ol J rpetual leases Last vear ! rr n ra 
in the last-named kingdom. In tg903 a decision on th esti e New Found 
mixed commission. agreed upon by treat | shes he Unite ' 
to decide on point raised by Giri ‘1 Gar 13 l lecl n & } 
Britain against our old Alaskan boundary being mainly adverse to the claims of the 
line, decided in our favor. The gratuitous United State Phese are only the mor 
submission of the question was rash in) important instances during the decade of 
the extreme. Last vear King (;eorge ot thy CTOWING habit of resort to arbitration. 
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Which resulted in the abdication of Sultan Abdul-Hamid IT, and the 


ENTRANCE OF THE YOUNG TURKS INTO CONSTANTINOPLE 
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UNTIED STATES REGULARS. ENTERING PEKING 


\ 
Since January 1, 19 the diplomatic \ustria. was reaffirmed at Berlin in 1902 
world has witnessed rreat. changes in and there can be no doubt of the eeling 
“international alignment. ‘The Priple Al ol common. cause existing between .\us 
liance, founded in 18382 when Italy joined — trians and Germans; the decade. however 
the defensive league ol Germany and has SCCT) n ule oubte weakening QO! the 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A COLONIZER 


\ scene in the Philippines. “The American army in ten years has had to pacify the Philippines, and put the 
Cuban Government on its feet twice 
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bond which attaches Italy to 


members of the Dretbund. The ** splendid 
isolation” of England is past, the real 
genius for friendship shown by King 


Kdward and the skill of Lord Lansdowne 
having established an enxtlente cordiale with 
France understanding with 

ISS} defensive 
alliance with Japan. ‘The latter 
strengthened in 1905 


cordial 


Russia, and a and offensive 


renewed 
OT) en oa 


and an 


the other 
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the sphere of British influence. Since the 


Balkan crisis in 1908-10909, howevei 
Germany has been the predominant 
Power on the Continent. Common in 


terests In Manchuria have brought Japan 
and Russia closer together. The United 
States, in with its tradition 
still abstains from any alliance, but (its 
being in the Far East 
to entertain a friendly under 


ACC ordan Cc 


chief foreign stake 


appears 














within 1 decack i revolutiol . depr 


W her 


~Tife of ten years) has, however. grown un 
popular in Great Britain, largely owing 
to the race feeling in British Columbia, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The Pacitic 
journey of the American battleship fleet 
was not without design to take advantage 
of this feeling in the British 
The particular solicitude of British diplo- 
mats is to-day directed toward Russia, 
though much store is set by the French 
friendship and the friendly ties that draw 
Spain (and, in some measure, Italy) into 


colonies. 


hs oa 
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1 
Lhe 


rat: TURMOIL, IN PERSIA 


Shah and i rated a Parliament Hore the 


1 Germany with its railro nd bank concessions watche 


standing with Germany as to procedure 
there. 

The greatest political fact of the decade 
the rise of Japan to an 
acknowledged place among the great 
Powers. The greatest fact on the politi- 
cal horizon, as the new decade dawns, 
is the evidence of awakening shown by 
the Chinese. It appears that the chief 
concern. of the century of which now a 
tenth is past will be the overshadowing 
question of the Orient. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE GAS-ENGINE 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPEED AND IN) CONVENIENCE IN) TRANSPORTATION LUTOMO- 
BILES, MOTOR-CYCLES, MOPOR-BONTS. AEROPLANES AND OTTER 
QUEER CRAFT THAT TEN YEARS HAVE BROUGHT 


BY 
ROBERT SLOSS 


AKE fire and water, and modify a dangerous explosion) blew the piston 
your tea-kettle so as to admit to the other end of the cylinder, trusting 
the superheated expansive vapor to the momentum of the wheel to bring 


first on one side, then on the other, of | it back again in time to repeat the process. 


a plunger in an iron pop-gun closed at Here was an idea for the world to laugh 
both ends. Then all vou need, to make at; and it did laugh, pra tically through 
“the wheels go “round.” is a connecting- out the rest of the nineteenth century. 
rod attached to them near their circum- But the men who were experimenting 
ference, and to the plunger. That is the with the “internal-combustion”” engine 
simple basic principle of your high-speed — plodded on. At last) they managed to 
locomotive to-day. On it was founded get their little gas-engines to run with 
the Age of Steam. some eficiency in stationary work. Even 


In 1826, a man named Brown, who — here they were but toys, and the onward 
believed in’ short-cuts, worked out) a sweep of a steam-driven civilization passed 
new idea. Instead of building his tire them = by. In_ transportation work. it 
and waiting for his water to boil, he took was obvious that the fuel problem was 
the littlhe pop-gun of the steam-engine, insurmountable. Steam was already car- 
put his fuel in one end of it, touched it) rying the heavy burden of coal. Tf to 
off with a live flame, and (by what seemed — this a complete gas-making plant must 
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AN AMERICAN CAR AND A SIBERIAN MAIL-WAGON 


It was not until 1903 that the first car crossed even the American continent 
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\ Vanderbilt Cup racer making about the same tim 

internal combustion would 
never be a competitor. 

Phat was the situation when 

“struck oil. From the 

began to come a volatile and highly 


be added 


\merica 
upspringing re 
fineries ; 
inflammable by-product, called) naphtha, 
almost too dangerous to be employed in 
the few commercial uses for which = it 
seemed adapted. 

Phe sponsors of the internal-combustion 
engine seized upon it, and 
was left of the nineteenth century in per- 


spent) what 


SPEED MANTA 
rains between New York and Chicago 


fecting the apparatus that should make 
gasviene a factor to be reckoned with in 
locomotion. Not till the first decade of 
the twentieth century did they reap their 
Phen —rescued) from oblivion 
by a by-product forty-nine times more 
explosive than dynamite — the internal 
combustion engine proved its 
well that in a few brief years it has abso- 
lutely supplanted steam for low and _ in- 
termediate powers. 

To realize how recent and sudden this 


reward. 


Case sa 





ONE OF 200,000 GASOLENFE-DRIVEN 


MOTOR-BOATS IN 


Most of which are primarily for business. not for pleasure 
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THE GAS-ENGINE IN THE AIR AND ON THE |! 
\ monoplane and a biplane flying over a motor-cycle race Mr. Glenn ( 
established rld’s) record ot ile in 4¢ seconds o1 motor-cvele \t B 
monoplane ed a speed ol miles an hour 
development has been, we need go back no Seven vears lates 


farther than the Columbian Exposition of — tomobile 


IS8o3. There was to be found one electric at Madison Square 
horseless vehicle and one German ‘ Daim It disclosed a sma 
ler” quadricyele. There were no gasolenc- eign cars, loaned 


propelled implements, no motor-cycles, of the only existin 


ho aeroplanes. gether 


show in 


with a few 


\RTH 


the first au 
\merica was held 

New York. 
mblage of for 
y by 
utomobile club, to 


ike, 


of American ma 


members 


Mostly 
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SUPERSEDING THE 


Of the 500,000 automobiles in the country, 
The automobile was. still but an occa- 
sional and much misdoubted sight upon 
the streets. At the show of tgo01, a 
bicycle fitted with a small motor ap- 


peared the first indication of the motor- 
cycle to emerge to public view. The 
motor-boat was just poking its nose 


into the marine field, apparently a dan 
gerous and unreliable addition to the 
sort of sport that rests wholly on speed. 
An aeroplane that would actually fly 
somewhere and back was unthinkable in 
the public mind. 

To-day the pedestrian is busy dodging 
self-propelled vehicles kept constantly in 
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FIRE-ENGINE 


approximately half arc 


HORSI 


primarily for utilitarian purposes 


commission by the half-million owners of 
automobiles and the 50,000 owners of 
motor-cycles within the United States. 
Our waters are alive with 200,000 motor 
boats. It was but yesterday that we 
began to see the man-birds in the air. 
And all these new and prevalent means of 
locomotion their practicability abso- 
lutely to the gasolene engine. 

This is a development which in point 
of time and popular utility outclasses 
anything of which steam can boast. By 
virtue of its achievements In the last ten 
vears, the internal-combustion engine is 
the greatest with which applied 
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rare From Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 
rhe first automobile show in the United States was held in 1000, and 


to the stage routes in Texas. they are 


ARMY MULE 
an automobile on the streets was then 


common everywhere now 
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mechanics has yet presented the century. 
The Age of Gasolene has arrived. 

Its coming seems still more sudden when 
we realize that long before 1g00 the gaso- 
lene engine was in all essentials ready for 
the wonders that it has performed in loco- 
motion. While we were fighting our 
Civil War. a Frenchman (Beau de Rochas) 
hit upon the design which embodies all 
the important principies of the modern 
standard. Since then (1862), the com 
pound cylinders, the turbine, and the 
oil burner have all been brought to the 
aid of the steam-engine as first practi- 
cally designed before the American Revo- 
lution. 

In the year before our Centennial only 
three patents pertaining to the internal- 
combustion engine existed. The number 
has increased since then at the rate of 
about eighty a year. In 1909 there were 
entered 1,800 patents. Yet in the last 
decade there has not been a single basic 
invention of use to the gasolene engine. 
The work has been strictly one of im- 
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AN ANTOINETTE GAS-ENGINE 


provement, application, and standardiza- 
tion of design. 

Nevertheless, in tg00, the pioneers who 
were trying to hitch this compact and con- 
venient motive-power to the vehicle were 
still being laughed at. The steam men 
had not been idle in trying to produce the 
small engine. Lane and Stanley had each 
adapted what appeared to be practicable 
types by People were inclined to 
think that the automobile had arrived but 
that it would be steam-driven. 
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motor-cycles in the 
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United 


50,000 


{ MOTOR-CYCLE 
States, and 


increasing 
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their number and usefulness is” rapidly 
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Up to 1900, almost the only drivers of 
\merican cars to be seen were experi 
menters trying to prove the efficiency of 
the machines that they themselves had 
\ few private owners of gasolene 
But 


Iuilt. 


loht 
i was evident that popularity lay with 


cars appeared in’ that) vear 


he little ‘steamers’ which three manu 
facturers were already turning out with 
oreal 21 , 

Phe enthusiasm was. short-lived. Our 
\merican roads) soon) shook the — trail 


machines to pieces 1 \ 1903, ONC of the 
two companies that disposed of the most 


business, and the 


‘Steamers Was out ol 
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GASOLENE-ENGINE CUTTING GRA 

© 

other had entered the gasolene field. But 

not yet came the supremacy of gasolenc 

cars, though there were 150 factories mak 

ing them in that vear. 

In root the last of the steam companies 
had entered the field with a car approxi 
mating the heavy foreign gasolene type. 
but driven by a high-powered and compact 
steam-engine of great efficiency. It won 


laurels pretty generally in) competition 
with gasolene. Steam had its disadvan- 
tages, but equally serious ones could be 


urged against gasolenc. Steam was more 
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FHE DISAPPEARING HORSE 
exible. mor x ilily obtainable, more 
CaAsily understood. more reliable. Thi 
company put up a good tight. Not till 
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1QOQ clic! it reiegate steam to a secondar\ 


pare cand enter the gasolene tield. 

Indeed the decad 
the American easolene 
what it could do. Then the manulacturer: 
o abandon freak construction anc 


was half gone befor 


car began to show 


began 


to standardize alone lines of proved Xx- 


cellence. “Phe result was a triumph for 




















4 GASOLENE DITCH-DIGGER 


Digging a ditch 6 feet deep at the rate of 4 feet a minute 
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the American light car built for American 
roads. It was a triumph at home and 
abroad. In 1900 the vast majority of 
gasolene cars in use were of foreign make. 
Now we export more than twice as many 
automobiles as we import. 

Again it took half the decade to over- 
come the notion that the automobile was 
merely a speed device for the pleasure 
of the rich. It had proved itself speedier 
than the locomotive by 1905. But in 
that year the manufacturers were still 
working hard to adapt it to the com- 
mercial utilities on which its fate de- 
pended. 

Now, of the 347,000 gasolene vehicles 
manufactured in the United States from 
1908 to r1g1o inclusive (total value of 
output $667,000,000), about one - half 
have found their way into strictly com- 
mercial paths. The proportion would be 
much greater if we should take account 
of the way in which the so-called pleasure 
car enables the business man, the city 
official, and even the President himself 
to save time. 

It is from the passenger-carrying traffic 
that ‘“‘the disappearing horse”’’ gets most 
gasolene in his nostrils. In 1908 there 
were fifty companies incorporated to 
engage in the taxicab business, with a 
total capital of $15,000,000. In 1909 
there were 1,500 taxicabs in the city of 
New York alone. That is but a hint of 
the extent of the industry, for not only 
in the heavy omnibus and the light city- 
car has gasolene befriended the traveler. 
In the railroadless areas of the West the 
motor-bus is firmly established as_ his 
friend in need. 

A short walk along any busy street is 
sufficient to disclose the ever-increasing 
variety of commercial uses to which the 
car is being adapted. The huge trucks 
of the express companies and of the de- 
partment stores spin by, with a load and 
at a rate that would be impossible for six 
horses. The light Juggernauts that scatter 
the newspapers over the town flash hither 
and yon. Ambulances clang their benefi- 
cent bells, and the emergency wagons 
hurry to repair a sudden defect in the 
gas-lighting or in some other system of 
the city’s convenience. Everywhere is 
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evidence of the supremacy of gasolene in 
commerce. 

To be sure, the much-heralded “‘disap- 
pearing horse”’ is also much in evidence, 
as is the light electric delivery-wagon, 
because in short haul with many 
stops the gasolene motor has not been 
able quite to supplant them. The total 
number of electric vehicles manufactured 
in 1908, however, was less than 5,000, as 
against 55,000 of the gasolene variety. 
The heavy electric truck still hangs on, 
because in our seaport cities stringent 
fire-regulations debar the gasolene ve- 
hicle from the piers. In contrast stands 
the fact that the heavy gasolene-driven 
truck (40-60 horse-power), fitted with 
chemical extinguishing apparatus, is being 
adopted by tire departments in many 
cities. Thus gasolene, one of the fireman’s 
worst enemies, comes to his aid in blotting 
out the evil which itself in careless hands 
makes possible. 

It seems most probable that the horse 
will owe his actual disappearance from the 
commercial world to the adapting of the 
motor-cycle to light delivery work, which 
has been evident for littlke more than a 
year. This ‘‘little brother of the auto- 
mobile” is really its ancestor. Daimler 
and the early experimenters in the vehicle 
field began by hitching small motors, 
both steam and gasolene, to the bicycle. 
The early automobiles were little: more 
than quadricycles with tubular frames 
and wire wheels. Our roads soon dis- 
couraged that sort of designing, but some 
of the pioneers stuck to the ‘“‘single- 
tracker.’”” The modern motor-cycle is 
the result; after but five years of indus- 
trial history it now bids fair to prove its 
utility, both for business and for pleasure, 
here as it has already done abroad. 

Equipped with from 2)% to 8 horse-power 
and capable of carrying from 300 to 500 
pounds of load, it has come into sudden 
popularity, particularly in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific. There are 
3,000 motor-cyclists in Los Angeles alone. 
It is capable of going where the automo- 
bile cannot; its first cost is less, and 
its ‘“‘up-keep” almost negligible. It has 
been driven hundreds of miles over rail- 
road ties and has picked its way through 


the 
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many an “impassable” road. Till now 
its sponsors have been chiefly concerned 
with “trying it out” for speed and en- 
durance; they have established it as the 
fastest vehicle on wheels in the world. 

Its invasion of the business world is 
well begun. It is a necessity in the police 
departments of more than a hundred of 
our cities. Letter-carriers are equipping 
themselves with it, and it will undoubtedly 
greatly amplify the rural free delivery 
system here, as it has done abroad. Mes- 
sengers, collectors, and inspectors who 
must make many stops save time by its 
use. The country doctor is finding it 
quicker and cheaper than the horse for 
hurry calls. Traveling salesmen are being 
equipped with it as a means of covering 
territory faster and farther than railroad 
routes and rates make possible. Its varied 
adoption has brought the output of the 
industry up to 25,000 machines for the 
present season in the United States, with 
a total value about $5,000,000. A ma- 
jority of the factories are being enlarged 
to make possible the doubling of the 
next year’s product. 

It’s chief menace to the horse lies in 
its three-wheel adaptation, whereby a 
compact delivery compartment is fitted 
to it. At least one veterinary surgeon 
employs it in this form already to enable 
him to bring first aid to sick horses in the 
rural: districts of Long Island. A com- 
pany in New York agrees to furnish to 
commercial houses an outfit, driven by a 
ten-dollar-a-week boy. This is capable 
of delivering 300 packages a day, and the 
rental (including the boy) is $30 per week. 
It can if necessary do in one hour the 
horse’s daily stint of thirty miles. 

Where the delivery motor-cycle seems 
about to strike its most telling blow at 
the horse is in the sphere of the small, 
intensive farmer. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, half of a farm- 
er’s earning capacity lies in marketing. 
An ex-employee of that Department is 
now “‘trying out” the motor-cycle in that 
line on his own farm. He has demon- 
strated that it is cheaper and better than 
the horse for most purposes for which the 
small poultry and truck-farmer requires 
theanimal. He predicts that the machine, 
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when once fitted with a special type of 
detachable motor which may be set up 
for stationary work, will do for the small 
farmer what the motor-wagon and the 
gasolene-propelled tilling, harvesting, and 
other machinery have already done for 
his extensive brother. 

Space would fail to tell of the uses to 
which the stationary gasolene-engine is 
put — not only on the farm for irrigation, 
lighting, and a hundred important and 
convenient things, but also by the small 
manufacturer in the town. The baker, 
the confectioner, and the small mechanic 
use it wherever light, cheap, and efficient 
power is required. 

It is in the marine field that the achieve- 
ments of the gasolene engine are least 
obvious. Yet it is here that its highest 
powered types have quietly established 
themselves on a firm basis. When the 
first engines began to be fitted into small 
craft about 1895, mariners sneered. By 
1900 they had to admit that, size for size, 
the gasolene craft was the fastest thing 
afloat. But they said that it was unre- 
liable. They began to prick up their 
ears when in 1905 an American ship- 
builder delivered ten torpedo-boats to 
the Russian navy, each equipped with two 
six-cylinder engines, delivering together 
600 horse-power. It was evident that the 
gasolene marine motor was good for the 
most silent work of war. This year the 
shipyard that built those engines is in- 
stalling a 1,000-horse-power motive plant 
in a vessel of the Japanese navy. 

To the gasolene motor also we owe the 
possibility of the submarine. Both the 
Holland and the Lake types depend upon 
it for cruising on the surface and for storing 
electrical energy for submerged work. 

Although our Government prohibits 
the use of gasolene on any war vessel, it 
is the motive power of nearly all tenders; 
and, in the pursuits of peace, it is the 
official power in Alaska for transportation 
on the Yukon. By means of the “tunnel 
construction”’ of hull, the gasolene motor 
makes possible a very shallow draft, and 
has thus opened up to navigation new 
waterways and new portions of old ones. 

Contrary to popular opinion, of all the 
200,000 motor-boats now in use, the many 
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pleasure craft (ranging from the noisy little 
dinghy to the millionaire’s commodious 
private yacht) are in the decided minority. 
The industry is now dedicated to commerce, 
and although the international trophy 
for motor-boat racing reposes beside the 
America’s Cup, the trade says that build- 
ing pleasure-craft doesn’t pay any more. 

Meanwhile the motor-boat has _ revo- 
lutionized the fishing industry. Even 
around old Gloucester it is hard to find 
a smack without its auxiliary gasolene 
power, and practically our entire lobster 
industry is carried on by motor-boat. 
The same is true of the modern oyster 
transports, while small light-draft freight- 
ers run up the shallow inlets from the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware to bring 
the truck-farmer’s produce to market, 
carrying back manure. 

In heavy work the gasolene freighter 
is a common sight on the St. Lawrence 
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and the Great Lakes. There and in 
‘the Gulf,” with singular appropriate- 
ness, the Standard Oil Company employs 
numerous gasolene-driven craft, of a com- 
bination tank-and-tow variety, to distrib- 
ute its principal product. 

The only limit apparently to the uses 
of the internal-combustion engine seems. 
after all, to be merely the cost of gasolene. 
This in the higher powers, at the manu- 
facturers’ estimate of “a pint per hour 
per horse-power,” enables steam to out- 
strip it for the heaviest work. 

The achievements of the gasolene motor 
in the air are too recent and well-known 
to need space here. ‘The story is one for 
the future, and present events show that 
it will be long and interesting. So, too, 
will be the future career of the internal- 
combustion engine in all lines, if we may 
judge of a century from its opening dec- 
ade. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL ROMANCE OF 
A DECADE 


THE STORY OF TEN YEARS’ ADVANCE IN KNOWLEDGE OF THE HEAVENS — WITNESSING 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS, MEASURING 


PHOTOGRAPHING CYCLONES ON 
UNIVERSE ‘‘ONE” THROUGHOUT ITS 


AND COUNTING THE SOLAR SYSTEMS, 


THE SUN, AND 
VAST 


FINDING THE 
EXTENT 


(The author of this article is probably the most famous of living astronomers] 


HE decade opened with the discov- 

ery of anew star. In itself there was 

nothing specially noteworthy in the 
fact, for new stars are not very rare and 
have always excited attention. But this 
one, Nova Persei by name, detected by An- 
derson of Edinburgh—a celebrated discov- 
erer of such objects— proved to have a 
career of exceptional interest. Shortly after 
its spectacular début it proceeded to justify 
its holding of the astronomic stage by a 
phenomenon never before witnessed: the 
spinning, out of its own substance, of a 
spiral nebula, a sight photographed first 
by Ritchey (then of the Yerkes Observa- 





tory), then by Perrine, of the Lick Observa- 
tory. Successive plates showed the spread- 
ing of the spiral with time. In view of 
the recent detection by Keeler — the late 
Director of the Lick Observatory, and a 
man of mark — of vast numbers of these 
spiral nebulae and of the as yet un- 
solved riddle of their origin, here was a 
most important fact — the actual coming 
into existence of one under our very eyes. 
The best explanation so far advanced to 
account for it seems to be that, after 
probable collision which shattered the 
star, the finer débris were driven off by 
the pressure of light evolved by the 
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shock itself which, combined with the 
axial turning of the whole mass, produced 
the spiral seen. To have been thus pres- 
ent at the creation of a solar system, 
although we occupied but back seats at 
the spectacle, is an event not to be for- 
gotten in the annals of cosmogony. 

Following chronologically as it were upon 
such initial apparition, another discovery 
has recently been made in connection 
with the evolution of stellar systems. 
Stars may be divided into two classes: 
single stars, like our sun, traveling with 
their retinues of planets; and _ binary 
systems, composed of two (or sometimes 
more) comparable companions. These 
double stars are among the most beautiful 
of telescopic objects, as everyone with a 
small telescope knows. Why do _ they 
exist? is the question. Some time since 
Sir George Darwin and Poincaré (the 
well-known French mathematician) showed 
the mechanical importance of tidal action 
in the evolution of heavenly bodies: how 
a body spinning faster as it contracted up- 
on itself might ultimately split into two 
parts, and that then the tides raised in 
each by the other would push the pair 
farther apart, at the same time rendering 
their orbits more and more eccentric. 
Dr. T. T. J. See applied this principle 
to the case of double stars, showing how 
much more eccentric than the planetary 
orbits were the orbits of the visible double 
stars; he suggested that tidal action had 
accomplished this. 

Now, as a coincidence, comes an in- 
teresting observational sequel: the re- 
cent corroboration of such a genesis by 
the stars themselves. Campbell (the 
present Director of the Lick Observatory) 
first and independently and, more _ pro- 
foundly, Schlesinger (of the Allegheny 
Observatory), Baker, Russell (of Prince- 
ton), and others have shown, from inter- 
comparison of the many spectroscopic 
binaries (double stars) discovered of late 
years, that as the size of the orbit in- 
creases its eccentricity increases, too. In 
other words, while double stars are still 
young in their evolution and consequently 
near together, their orbits are circular; 
then, as tidal action gets in its work, 
just those two concomitant effects are 
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produced which theory predicted. That 
any other force should produce just these 
two effects is unlikely; so that we have 
here strong reason for believing that 
tidal friction is the deus ex machina in 
the case. The incoming tide upon our 


beaches thus leads thought to far-off 
stellar space. 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE STARS 


Meanwhile our knowledge of the stars 
themselves is being steadily increased. 
That once immeasurable quantity, the 
semi-annual shift in the apparent location 
of a star due to the earth’s revolution in 
its orbit, the shift from which is calculated 
the distance of the star, has been ascer- 
tained for more and more stars. In the 
able hands of Elkins (of Yale) and others, 
we need expect in their calculations 
a probable error of only a hundredth of 
a second of arc, which speaks marvels 
for the precision of modern instruments, 
widening and tightening our mental grasp 
of space. 

The distribution of the stars has also 
acquired new meaning to us at the hands 
of Kapteyn, of Gréningen, Holland. He 
has shown great streams of stars moving 
gregariously like birds in flight. And the 
spectroscope in the hands of Frost, Slipher 
(of the Lowell Observatory, one of our 
first spectroscopists), and others has re- 
vealed what Slipher considers to be great 
calcium clouds in space. 

Advances in the study of the sun have 
been chiefly spectroscopic, the spectro- 
scope being an instrument for spreading 
out into a colored band the rays of light 
according to their wave-lengths — usually 
by means of a narrow slit in front of a 
prism or grating. The sun is for the 
most part a gaseous globe, intensely hot, 
near the exterior of which float particles 
of solid carbon, from which is derived 
the greater portion of its light. A part 
however, is due to glowing gas. Now 
glowing gas has this peculiarity, that it 
emits only certain rays distinctive of each 
gas. Some years ago it occurred inde- 
pendently to Sir Norman Lockyer and 
to Janssen (the late Director of the 
Meudon Observatory), that by isolating 
these rays the outer envelopes of the sun, 
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such as the red hydrogen protuberances, 
might be studied even when the sun was 
not eclipsed; and this they succeeded 
in doing. Following out their idea, Braun 
(of Kalcose) in 1872 and Lohse (of Pots- 
dam) in 1880 devised an instrument 
with which the latter even worked though 
his results were not successful — which 
Hale (Director of the Mt. Wilson Solar 
Observatory) improved upon and which 
is now known as a_spectroheliograph. 
The apparatus consists of a photographic 
spectroscope armed with two slits, isolating 
the desired ray and cutting off all the rest 
of the spectrum, both being then prome- 
naded together across the face of the sun. 
In this manner the sun is photrogaphed 
elementally by the light of the very element 
itself. 

We can picture in monochrome the 
sun’s calcium canopy or hydrogen hood 
or even differences in distribution due 
to different rays from the same substance. 
In this way many new facts have been 
brought to light. Thus the spiral motion 
in sun-spots, detected long ago by Secchi 
(the celebrated astronomer of Rome), 
has been shown by Hale and Adams 
(of the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory) 
to consist of swirls of hydrogen and to be 
due very probably to magnetic causes. 
Deslandres (the present Director of the 
Meudon Observatory) meanwhile has 
demonstrated that the same curling mo- 
tion takes place in this hydrogen envelope 
near the solar poles that is so distinctive 
a feature of the curved brush-like polar 
jets of the corona — thus suggesting the 
oneness in essence of the two effects. 

Another important discovery has been 
the analogy brought out by Hale and 
Adams between the spectrum of sun-spots 
and that of moribund stars, those of the 
Mira Ceti stamp. This indicates that for 
a star to become spotted like our sun is 
the first step toward old age and extinction. 


EXPLORING THE PLANETS 


So vast to-day is the field of astronomy 
that no one observatory can cover the 
whole, and different observatories have 
become specialized authorities in different 
lines. From the solar, we pass to the 
planetary advances. In planetary work, 


the art of observing (consisting not only 
of that training of the eye which Sir 
William Herschel declared as essential 
as the training of the hand in musical 
performance, but of modern advanced 
optics and meteoroptics) must always 
play the chief part. But in the last ten 
years, two important adjuncts to plane- 
tary inquiry have been devised at the 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz. One 
is planetary photography, which by the 
ability and skill of Mr. Lampland, a man 
of unusual ability, has been made into 
an undreamed-of means of planetary reve- 
lation, the detail recorded having been 
previously thought impossible of such 
imprint and proving entirely corrobora- 
tory of advanced visual work. “The canals 
of Mars have been photographed — one 
hundred and fifty of them—and the 
singular wisps of Jupiter first seen by Mr. 
Scriven Bolton, and those of Saturn, 
discovered at Flagstaff, have also regis- 
tered themselves on the photographic 
plate. Scarcely less notable has _ been 
(at Dr. Slipher’s hands) the application 
of red-end spectrography to the spectra 
of the planets, for it is in this end of the 
spectrum that the atmospheres of the 
planets make their presence known. By 
this means of self-registry on the films, 
water-vapor and oxygen have both shown 
spectroscopically their presence in the 
Martian air, while, on the other hand, the 
detection of the great red bands in the 
spectra of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune (revealing a systematic increase 
in atmospheric absorption with distance 
from the sun) has been as important a 
detection as it is new and was _ unsus- 
pected. 

Within the decade, the number of 
minor planets discovered has embarrass- 
ingly increased. Max Wolf (the most 
famous asteroid hunter of to-day) in his 
photographic drag-net has captured a 
couple of hundred fresh ones, and Metcalf 
by a new method of trailing for them 
has secured others. Seven hundred, more 
or less, have. already been registered, so 
that we now know of more than we can 
comfortably look after. But, among the 
number, three have proved of unique 
interest, because they turn out nearly 
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to exemplify a singular case of stable 
motion discovered by Lagrange theoreti- 
cally but never supposed likely of actual 
realization. 

The case is where three bodies are 
placed at the vertices of an _ equi- 
lateral triangle, the configuration re- 
taining its shape and dilating or contract- 
ing periodically in size under the bodies’ 
mutual attractions. At the time, this 
was purely a mathematical succes d’éstime, 
no such bodies being known nor being 
even probable. But in 1906 and 1907 
Wolf and his assistant Kopff caught upon 
their plates three asteroids which proved 
to travel with regard to Jupiter so near 
the points specified by Lagrange that they 
may, one -or all, be actual examples of 
something like his interesting mechanical 
case. Incidentally we may notice that 
two of them lie at greater mean distances 
from the sun than Jupiter himself, so 
that the asteroid zone has now been 
extended by Eros within the orbit of 
Mars on the one hand and by Achilles 
and Hector beyond that of Jupiter on the 
other. 

Four new satellites have been found 
on photographic plates: a sixth and sev- 
enth of Jupiter by Perrine, a tenth of 
Saturn by W. H. Pickering, and an eighth 
of Jupiter by Melotte, of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. They all prove 
to fall into place in a curious law of ar- 
rangement, the main features of which 
were pointed out by Lowell in 1901 — re- 
minding one of Mendelefi’s periodic law 
of the chemical elements with its subse- 
quently filled gaps. 

There is another point about which 
every reader wishes to know: the com- 
parative effectiveness of different  tele- 
scopes. Perhaps no question is oftener 
put by a layman to an astronomer than 
“how big is the telescope?’’ — meaning 
how much will it show? Expressed in 
this form the question admits as little of 
comprehensible answer as if one should 
seek to learn the capabilities of an animal 
from a knowledge of its size, Two things 
are required of a telescope: light-gather- 
ing ability and definition. For some 
classes of study, where accuracy is a 
secondary consideration, light is essen- 
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tial and size therefore of importance; 
but for purposes of precision, definition 
is what is needed. Now Hartmann has 
recently devised a method of testing ob- 
jectives with regard to their intrinsic 
excellence, that is, their defining powers; 
so that now we have an exact criterion 
for knowing where each glass stands. 
Hartmann has rated all the refractors 
so far submitted to his test — refractors 
are superior to reflectors for definition - 
in the following order, his fractional num- 
bers on the right expressing the relative 
error of each, O denoting absolute per- 
fection: 
Hartmann’s Determination of Different Refractors 
Ranked by Him in the Order of their Excellence 
Refractor Maker pater 
(1) Lowell Observatory, 24 in Clark (Lundin) 07 
(2) Yerkes Observatory, 40 in Clar ; 
(3) Pulkowa Observatory, 30 in Clark. . 
(4) Ottawa Observatory, 15 in Brashear 


(5) Potsdam Observatory, 31.5 in. .Steinheil (III) 
(6) Potsdam Observatory, 11 8 in. .Steinheil (1907) 


00000000 
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(7) Vienna Observatory, 27 in Grubb. 46 
(8) Vienna Observatory, 12 in Clark 

(9g) Potsdam Observatory, 8 in Grubb 0.92 
(10) Leipzig Observatory, 11.8 in Reinfelder & Hertel. ..0.95 
(11) Potsdam Observatory, 109.7 in. . Steinheil J ' 1.08 
(12) Potsdam Observatory, 12.8 in. . Steinheil 1.30 
(13) Potsdam Observatory, 31 5 in. .Steinheil (I) 3.04 


The following eminent astronomers have 
died during the decade: Thome, Cope- 
land, Kreutz, Hall, Vogel, Young, Loewy, 
Struve, Tacchini, udemans, Janssen, New- 
comb, Huggins, Schiaparelli, Galle. 

From this short sketch of the discoveries 
in the heavens of the last ten years we 
see how the mind of man — in stretching 
out into space and learning in proportion 
more about the orbs that people it and 
even of what may people those orbs — 
is brought but closer to one fundamen- 
tal conception that underlies the whole. 
Whether .we consider the fact that the 
stars prove to be more nearly comparable 
with our sun in size than was previously 
thought; or that Jupiter is more telltale 
of his semi-sunlike stage; or that added 
labor confirms the habitability of Mars, 
one thought is emphasized by each and all. 
We perceive with increasing clarity that 
the cosmos is an entity of which we in 
the most intimate sense make part, that 
the laws affecting our small corner govern 
in their generality the whole, and that 
development along the lines with which 
we are familiar is but one aspect of an 
inevitable «universal evolution. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE GREAT 
DISEASES 


THE NATIONAL DEATH-RATE REDUCED 


HOOK-WORM AND THE ‘‘ TYPHOID FLY” - 


10 PER CENT.— THE DISCOVERY OF THE 


MENINGITIS AND SYPHILIS BOTH 


CONQUERED DURING THE DECADE — THE PASSING OF YELLOW FEVER 


DR. WOODS 


HE most cheering feature of the 
medicine of t910 is that there 
is so much less of it given, whether 

patent or prescribed. Seldom has our 
faith in the magic power of drugs waned 
as during this decade. 

The great medical investigations of 
the decade have been for the dis- 
covery of causes; the great advances are 
in methods of prevention. The great 
new national organizations formed have 
been against tuberculosis, against infant 
mortality, against congestion and over- 
population; and for school hygiene, for 
health in factories and workshops, and for 
wholesome conditions in our cities. 

Better and more significant yet, these 
movements (though largely inspired and 
led by physicians) are of the people, by 
the people, for their own protection. 
The community is awakening to the fact 
that its fate is in its own hands, and that 
the best medicines are neither physic 
nor prayer, but food, fresh air, sunshine, 
pure water, and personal cleanliness. 

Let in the light everywhere and make 
every man, as Diogenes requested Alexan- 
der, keep out of his brother’s sunshine. 
Health has become a moral question. 
Disease is recognized as a symptom of 
social injustice. 

The death-rate from tuberculosis has 
declined 10 per cent. in the decade — 
which means a saving of fifteen to twenty 
thousand lives a year in the United States. 
The infant-mortality rate is falling at an 
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equally rapid rate, which means _ the 
saving of 20,000 babies annually from 
those Herods of the twentieth century 

the little fevers of childhood, the dirty 
milk, and overcrowding. The death-rate 
of all of our great cities is being steadily 
beaten down to a lower and lower level 
every year. The advance census reports 
show a lower national death-rate than 
ever before by nearly to per cent. 

The fight against tuberculosis is steadily 
becoming more and more a fight for bet- 
ter housing, more playgrounds, better 
food and more of it, shorter hours of work, 
decent and civilized shops, workrooms, 
and factories, higher wages, better edu- 
cation in the laws of health. 

We have laid the bugbear of its trans- 
mission by meat and milk, and are con- 
centrating our tire upon the place where 
the bacillus breeds — the infected house 
or tenement room. The place where we 
look for new cases of tuberculosis is in 
the same house with old ones. We must 
break this link in the chain if ever we are 
to wipe out consumption. From 30 to 
50 per cent. of the children in the tene- 
ments living in the same household with 
a case of tuberculosis are found to be 
already infected with the disease. 

Whenever the community becomes in- 
telligent enough to vote the money for 
taking every case of known tuberculosis 
out into the country and keeping it 
there until cured —- and at the same time 
preventing the infection of others — then 
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the days of consumption will be numbered, 
and its years may be counted upon the 
fingers of the two hands. 

The great discovery of the decade has 
been the skin-tests of Calmette and von 
Pirquet: By simply scratching or rubbing 
a little tuberculin into the skin, a redden- 
ing or reaction is produced which enables 
us to discover the disease at the very 
earliest stages, when it is as curable as 
measles, and long before it has become 
infectious to others. With the aid of this 
test we can now break up each nest of 
the disease, every focus of infection, as 
fast as we discover it. We can stop our 
present practice (as illustrated in New 
York City) of burying 10,000 cases of 
the disease every year, but breeding 20,000 
new ones to take their place — which 
means that each case before it died 
infected at least two others. 

Our best new weapon against the next 
deadliest captain of the men of death, 
typhoid fever, has been the discovery of 
the powerful aid and comfort in his mur- 
derous attacks given by that advance 
agent of pestilence, the house-fly, which 
should be known as the ‘typhoid fly”’ 
or “filth fly.” This pestilent insect breeds 
and revels in dirt and feeds on the same 
food that we do; indeed, we sit at the 
second table to him. No more efficient 
agency for the transmission of infectious 
filth of all sorts could have been devised 
by the most ingenious Imagination. He 
is a perfect joy-ride automobile for bacilli 
of all sorts. Next to infected water 
(which our modern systems of public 
supply are now, fortunately, beginning 
to get under control) this insect is prob- 
ably the leading cause of the spread of 
typhoid fever, with its 35,000 deaths per 
annum in the United States; as well as 
responsible for nearly half of the summer 
diseases of infancy, with their 50,000 
deaths a year. As the fly breeds only 
in household and barn-yard filth of human 
production, strict cleanliness will exter- 
minate him entirely. A vigorous national 
campaign to that end is already on foot. 
He is the deadliest wild animal, the most 
ferocious beast of prey that the human 
species has to contend with; he destroys 
more human lives every year than all 
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lions, tigers, wolves, and venomous ser- 
pents put together. We always did hate 
a fly; now we know why. 

The war against insects and vermin of 
all sorts has been one of the features 
of the decade. The deadliest enemies 
of the race are bugs and _ bacilli — the 
“big bugs, and little bugs upon their 
backs to bite ’em.”’ 

The word has gone forth that not merely 
must the typhoid fly be destroyed from 
the face of the earth, but also the stegomyia 
mosquito that carries yellow fever, the 
anopheles (his cousin who transmits ma- 
laria), the tsetse-fly that carries sleeping- 
sickness, the rat that carries plague, and 
the mouse that probably carries measles 
and typhus fever. It is barely ten years 
since our American martyrs of science, 
Carroll and Lazear, proved by laying 
down their lives that yellow fever was 
carried by the bite of a mosquito. By 
use of this knowledge, yellow fever has 
been practically exterminated in Cuba, 
in Panama, and in other parts of the West 
Indies and Central America. Our country 
is now practically safe from those suc- 
cessive waves of this pestilence which 
in the last century totaled half a million 
cases, with 100,000 deaths in the Southern 
States. The only epidemic that has since 
attacked New Orleans was stamped 
out in less than half the usual time, and 
with one-tenth of the usual mortality. 
The tropics are now open to white coloni- 
zation for the first time since the dawn 
of history. 

Even pellagra bids fair to fall into 
this insect-borne class, as the latest in- 
vestigations (both American and foreign) 
unite in showing the baselessness of the 
belief in its causation by spoiled corn, 
thus refuting a slander upon our greatest 
crop, and the strong and _ increasing 
probability that it is due to the bite of 
a gnat or midge (simulium) whose activi- 
ties in the early spring produce the well- 
known seasonal outbreaks or relapses 
of the disease. 

Another famous discovery of the last 
decade is that of the notorious hook- 
worm. It is simply appalling to realize 
that probably from 15 to 30 per cent. of 
the rural population of our Southern 
































States are constantly inhabited by this 
parasite. But since it is as curable as 
it is common and can be prevented by 
the most rudimentary improvement of 
sanitary conditions, we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the enormous addition 
to the happiness and economic efficiency 
of this section of our country which can 
be so readily and inexpensively secured. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of thymol and a 
day in bed will cure the disease. Shoe- 
leather and properly built privies will 
prevent it. 

The two most powerful weapons forged 
in the decade for the direct cure of disease 
are the serum, or antitoxin, for the cure 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis; and the dis- 
covery of the germ of that great and wide- 
spread blood-disease, which the stupid 
prudery of our social etiquette will scarcely 
permit us to mention by name. Both 
of these were due to the utilization of 
our nearest blood-relative, the monkey, 
for experimental purposes. 

The first discovery is an American 
triumph, made in the Rockefeller Institute 
of New York, and has given us our first 
real remedy of any efficacy against the 
deadly ‘‘spotted fever.”’ Its use in some 
seven hundred cases has already changed 
a death-rate of more than 7o per cent. 
into one of less than 25 per cent. This 
means that, when the remedy is produced 
on a commercial scale so that it is readily 
accessible everywhere and can be used 
in the early stages of the disease, the 
death-rate will probably not exceed 10 
per cent., or one-seventh of its present 
fatality. 

The other really great discovery, that 
of the organism of syphilis (the s pzrochete, 
or pallida) was made barely five years ago 
by the brilliant investigator, Schaudinn — 
whose monument, alas, is already erected, 
he having died in the first flush of the 
triumph of discovery. Though the time 
since its discovery has been so short, 
it has already yielded results of the pro- 
foundest and most far-reaching signifi- 
cance. It has provided us with a most 
valuable and reliable positive test, first, 
of the existence of the disease in a par- 
ticular patient; second, of the fact whether 
he has, or has not, at any time during his 
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life suffered from that disease; third, of the 
completeness of his cure and of the time 
at which the cure is complete and it is 
safe for us to discontinue our remedies, 
and approximately when it is safe for the 
individual to marry. 

These are secured by a special method 
of testing the reactions of the blood, 
known as the Wassermann test. This 
test and the skin-test for tuberculosis 
furnish to those interested in race improve- 
ment, or eugenics, practical tests of 
enormous value, free from any objection 
on the grounds of pain, danger, or sense 
of shame, for the presence of these two 
great blood-taints. 

As soon as we knew just what our 
enemy was in this disease, we began to 
forge weapons specially for his destruc- 
tion. All over the world, the laboratories 
fell to work on this, and have already 
turned out two destroyers of great promise. 
One, if applied in the earliest stages of 
the infection, will cut short or abort the 
attack; and another (announced by 
Ehrlich only a few months ago), an arsenic 
compound, has already been shown to 
be able in some cases to destroy all the 
specific germs in the blood within forty- 
eight hours, and to produce visible im- 
provement in the condition of the patient 
within twenty-four hours. Its name, 
‘606,’ indicates the inexhaustible patience 
and perseverance of the search. One 
such success is worth not merely 605 but 
6,005 failures. This and the Wassermann 
test make it for the first time practicable 
to report and isolate syphilis till cured, 
like any other dangerous infection. 

In surgery we have the brilliant, though 
somewhat bizarre, possibilities opened up 
by the magic feats of Guthné and Carrel 
in transplanting the organs. Animals 
have already lived for months in perfect 
health and comfort with one of their 
most important vital organs (like the 
kidney) removed and the kidney of an- 
other animal stitched in its place. Wheth- 
er we shall ever be able to acquire a new 
heart, without being converted, or a more 
satisfactory and up-to-date liver by this 
process, remains to be seen. But the ac- 
tual results obtained already open up an 
interesting vista of speculation. 
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HE decade that closed on December 

31, 1910, was the crowning period 

of industrial effort throughout 

the world. In the United States, men 

took from the land and the forests and 

mines more than twice as much raw 

material as they ever used in any decade 

before, and laid the finished product upon 
the counters of commerce. 

Men still living may remember the 
year when first the manufactured products 
of the United States reached a value of 
$1,000,000,000. That was fifty years ago. 
Ten years ago, for the first recorded time, 


they reached $10,000,000,000. In the 
year gto they totaled more than 
$20,000,000,000. For every dollar’s 


worth of products marketed by the far- 
mers of the nation, the manufacturers 
sold more than two dollars’ worth of goods. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
attempt a statistical analysis of the 
manufacturing decade. The material for 
such an analysis will not be available for 
some time to come, for the census re- 
ports of 1910 are barely in preparation. 
But one may trace with a fair degree of 
certainty the great tendencies of the age, 
and guess with fair accuracy the results 
of those tendencies in selected industries 
and in relation to the progress of the 
country as a manufacturing entity. 

It has not been exactly a Trust-making 
era. Most of the great consolidations 
-in steel, in sugar, in oil, even in meat 
and paper — were created prior to 1900. 
Yet concentration has been the order of 
the day. The isolated industrial plant 





has worked under a heavier and heavier 
handicap as time has passed. Railroad 
rates, marketing processes, and economic 
adjustments of minor sorts have all tended 
toward greater consolidation and central- 
ization of manufacturing, so far as the 
staple lines are concerned. Iron and 
steel have enthroned themselves at Pitts- 
burg and in the vicinity of Chicago. 
Harvesting machinery has centred at 
Chicago and at Cincinnati. Meat-packing 
is more and more controlled at Chicago. 
South Omaha, and Kansas City. Petro- 
leum refining has settled more and more 
along the seaboard and at a single strategic 
point in the Lake region. 

In this connection perhaps the most 
striking political phenomenon of the age 
appeared. Commercial methods _ that 
smacked of barbarism and brutality be- 
came anathema. Public polity, like an 
industrial policeman, guards the inde- 
pendent manufacturer to-day against 
assault and battery in the markets of 
the country. 

The most enlightened industrial trades, 
in fact, have needed no policeman. Taking 
one of the most modern as a_ sample, 
consider the manufacture of electrical 
machinery. The greatest of the com- 
panies in this line was formed by consoli- 
dation in 1892, and has since grown 
much greater by taking in other com- 
panies. Next to it stood another com- 
pany, not so great but still powerful. 
Rivalry was hot — and is still hot. There 


has been price-cutting, but there has 
never been a trade-campaign of exter- 
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mination like that which has been exposed 
in two or three other great trades of the 
country. Indeed, very early in their 
warfare, the two great antagonists pooled 
their valuable patents and codperated 
in other ways. 

To-day a dozen smaller rivals cut into 
the business of both the giants in this 
trade. Every contract for such equip- 
ment, in the smaller details, brings a 
dozen bidders. Some of them would be 
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market by the quality of his wares. Less 
and less we hear the accusation, so com- 
mon ten years ago, that the domination 
of a Trust means (necessarily) the lowering 
of quality. There are exceptions, but 
they are rare. 

If the ethics of the manufacturing 
trades have improved, the methods have 
improved even more. Probably the most 
revolutionary development in the decade 
has been the wonderful increase in the 
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WHERE THE FACTORIES ARE 


The diagram shows value of factory products in each state in 1905. The area of intense industry is still 


relatively small 


very easy to eliminate if the bigger com- 
panies should resort to the bludgeon. 
Instead, the big companies grow powerful 
upon the business that is too great to be 
handled by the smaller companies, and 
seem to be content to divide the “little 
business” with the army of independent 
manufacturers. 

The tendency toward civilized methods 
of competition is more marked as the 
decade closes than it ever was_ before 
since the formation of the first great 
Trust. To-day every manufacturer, no 
matter how big, professes to hold his 


use of electrical power; and the next its 
undoubtedly the growth of manufactur- 
ing made possible by the perfection of 
the gasolene engine. No man may judge, 
at this early date, the true economic 
importance of these two items; but any 
critic of industrial America in this decade 
cannot but admit that they stand par- 
amount in economic importance among 
the developments of the period. 

Ten years ago the use of electrical 
power was in its infancy. As late as 
1g02 the total amount of power used by 
central stations was less than 24 horse- 
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power for every 1,000 of population. 
Five years later it was 48. As com- 
pared with 1900, it is probable that the 
average amount of horse-power used from 
the central stations of the country is 
four times as large. at least. 

It is an electrical age. Strange as it 
may seem at first glance, the newer parts 
of the country have been the first to seize 
upon the new source of light and power. 
In the Western States. at the last report, 
108 horse-power was created and_ used 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, against an 
average of 48 for the whole country and 
15 in the South Central States. The 


1900 


Foreign 


$41,000,000 





Home Made 


$107,000,000 
12.3 « 





WHO 


rhe entire increase in dema 


main reason, of course, is the lack of 
steam coal in the Far West. as compared 
with the East. The West seized upon 
the new force because it lacked the old. 
Therefore the West has really led the 
East on a population basis in the develop- 
ment of the use of electrical power. 
To-day, in this country, there are more 
than thirty thousand companies, firms, 
individuals, and municipalities that are 
manufacturing electricity for one com- 


mercial purpose or another. They rep- 
resent a capitalization of more than 
$7 000,000,000 — seven times the census 


figure for capital invested in the iron and 
steel industries. 
Practically, that mass of capital and 


MAKES OUR SILK 


nd during the decade has been cared for by American mills 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


the industry upon which it is based is a 
creation of the last decade. Its primary 
function, of course, is to supply light. 
This function has grown so greatly during 
the ten-year period that to-day, in this 
country, there is an incandescent lamp 
in use for one of every two people. Ten 
years ago the average was about one in 
five. 

In the daytime, electric plants are 
more or less idle. Therefore they make 
concessions in price between the hours 
of daylight and dusk. As a_ result, 
thousands of industries are running every 
day by electric power, having discarded 
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$31,000,000 














Home Made 


$148,000,000 
82.1 « 






GOODS ? 


the old methods. <A few illustrations of 
the uses to which the electric current is 


now put. will illustrate the general 
tendency. 
Around Montreal, the cotton mills 


start work at 7 A. M., allow half an hour 
for lunch, and close at 4.30 P. M. in order 
to be able to use the power at the low 


prices between those hours. In New 
York, the high-pressure fire-system is 
operated entirely by electric current, 


with a fine of $500 per minute if the 
pressure is not available within three 
minutes of a fire-alarm. In Philadelphia, 
electric current is supplanting ice, for 
refrigerating purposes, on a large and 
ever-increasing scale. In Cleveland, in 
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a single year, more than a thousand homes Here is an industrial factor of un- 


were electrically equipped with cooking known potentiality created within a 
apparatus and heating apparatus of vari- period so short that young men remember 
ous sorts. In Toledo, garages put in a_ its very beginnings. It has worked mira- 
charge of $22.50 a month for charging, cles. It found Los Angeles a little in- 
keeping, washing, and delivering electric dustrial city with a manufactured output 
carriages, with the result that the use of about $15,000,000 worth of goods a 
of them became common. year, and raised it in a decade into a 
These are all items, of course, in the manufacturing giant. It duplicated that 
general business of central stations. In performance in Spokane. It made of 
addition, there is an enormous increase in beautiful Niagara the most powerful of 
the number and capacity of industrial all the slaves of industry. Slowly but 
plants that generate their own electricity certainly it is awakening the South from 
and run machinery by it. Printing, its long slumber and ‘bringing back to 
brick-making, and cement manufacture it industries that properly belong to it. 
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Home Mills 
$164,000,000 
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Home Mills 
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WHO MAKES OUR WOOLENS? 


American mills have almost monopolized the great increase in the past decade 


are three that are especially favorable A river far up in the mountains of 
to it. In the ten-year period thousands Montana is chained to drive the drills 
of plants have changed from other forms that rip out the riches of the copper 
of power to the elusive electric current. mountain at Butte; a river in central 
One of the most interesting develop- Colorado is laid in bondage to transform 
ments of all in this field is the long-distance cities into centres of miscellaneous manu- 
transmission of the current. In Syracuse facturing; a river in California is harnessed 
they use power from Niagara, 165 miles to pump its own water out over the 
away. A plant at De Sabla, in the desert to make it bloom; a river in North 
Sierras, sends its power over a wire 232 Carolina is conquered to lure the cotton- 
niles in the direction of San Francisco. mills down from the North and back to 
Los Angeles draws power from the Kern the land where the cotton grows. It is 
River, 125 miles distant. So daring are the a strange and a wonderful story, this 
experimenters in this branch of the trade curbing of the rivers to the needs of man. 
that they are already using currents at a_ It is the especial glory of the age in which 
voltage of 100,000, and may go much _ we live. 
higher in the near future. : Of course there have been errors, many 
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WHAT THE FACTORIES MAKE 
Here are the details of the enormous manufacturing growth of 
the United States 


and grievous. Men mad with enthusiasm 
have put plants in the wilderness, expect- 
ing the wilderness to bloom forthwith. 
They have perished, many of them, along 
with the hopes of their promoters. Other 
men have built them plants, seeking the 
rewards of high finance rather than of 
industry; they reaped their quick reward 
and went their way, leaving to the victims 
of their wiles decrepit plants crying their 
wares in empty markets. Yet these in- 
cidents, far too numerous, detract not 
a bit from the glory of those who build 
wisely. Like all others, this tremendous 
industrial development has had its abuses. 

On top of it, of course, the great elec- 


trical manufacturing companies have 
doubled and quadrupled their output. 


They passed the experimental stage a 
decade ago, and became recognized lines 
of manufacturing industry. Ten years 
ago the total value of the products of all 
electrical machinery companies in this 
country was less than $100,000,000. To- 
day, it is nearly double that. Every 
normal year brings a new record. 

Of the second great industrial feature 
of the decade — manufactures based upon 
the development of the gasolene engine 
— it is not necessary to say much in this 
article. The automobile is, of course, 
the centre of the story. The makers 
of automobiles estimate that in the year 
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1g10 they made and sold machines to 
the value of more than $250,000,000. 
Ten years ago the total value of such 
manufactures was $4,758,000; and five 
years ago it was $30,000,000. The com- 
parative figures speak for themselves. 
Here is a new industry, more than twice 
as great as the making of agricultural 
implements, suddenly brought into being. 

How much of it is waste and extrava- 
gance is a question of the day. The 
manufacturers are optimistic. The latest 
estimate is that 12 per cent. may be 
ascribed to the pursuit of luxury — or, 
in the euphemistic phrase of the special 
pleaders, “the pursuit of health and 
pleasure.”’ The figures do not support 
this modest claim. Five years ago the 
total output of all carriages and wagons 
in the United States did not exceed 
$126,000,000. In rg1o fhe output was 
probably nearly if not quite so great. 
It is hard, therefore, to see how 
$250,000,000 worth of automobiles could 
have been added to the rolling stock 
on the highways of the nation without 
more waste and extravagance than is 
intimated by the manufacturers. 

Let us turn, for a moment, from such 
an industry as this to the basic trades — 
the making of iron and steel, the manu- 
facture of food-products, the weaving 
of textiles, the printing of books, the 
making of clothes. It is in such indus- 
tries as these that one may measure best 
the real industrial growth of a nation. 

In the ten-year period the amount of 
pig-iron produced by the furnaces of the 


nation doubled from 13,000,000 tons to 
26,000,000; and the amount of finished 
steel-products ran up from about 


10,000,000 tons to 24,000,000. The value 
of cotton, silk, and woolen goods turned 
out by the looms of the nation increased 
more than half. The printed output 
of all the nation’s presses doubled in value. 
The men of the nation spent on clothes 
about 60 per cent. more in 1g1o than in 
1900, while their wives and daughters 
ran their bills for clothing to more than 
double the cost ten years ago. Food- 
products were probably worth, at market 
prices, nearly four-fifths as much again 
in 1gfoO as in 1900. 
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These facts are but a clue to the 
economic history of the United States 
during this wonderful decade, for history 
is made every day, though it be written 
but once in a century. What, then, will 
the economic historian of to-morrow con- 
clude, as he studies the inspiring record 
of this ten-year period? 

He will look upon these figures, growing 
greater year by year in spite of panics, 
in spite of political upheavals, in spite 
of varying crops. He will search for the 
causes. Here and there, as in foodstuffs, 
clothes, and one or two other items, he 
will find much of the cause in increased 
prices, so that the output looks much 
greater than it really is. That part of 
the count will be easily recorded in his 
history. 

Easier living, larger margins of earnings, 
increased wages, bigger salaries — these 
will account for much of the expansion 
in the making of luxuries and products 
that add to comfort, pleasure, or health. 
So he will dismiss the automobile, the 
silk-manufacturing increase, the fripperies 
of woman’s dress. 

He will make due allowance, also, for 
the ever-swelling population, demanding 
factories for its and 


new support 
maintenance. 

After all these deductions, he will 
still find mysteries unsolved. He may 


turn to the summary of foreign trade 
and solve a few of them. He will find 
that many of the manufactured goods 
imported ten years ago have almost 
dropped out of the list. He will find 
the figures covering manufactured silk, 
cotton, iron and steel, wool, and many 
other products either smaller or about 
the same as they were ten years ago. The 
looms and the forges of Europe have 
gained but little, if at all, in the markets 
of America. 

On the other hand the historian may 
trace the products of American factories 
around the world. Toward the end of the 
decade he may find many facts and figures 
that will bring astonishment to his mind. 
In a single year he may mark the fact 
that nearly $10,000,000 worth of elec- 
trical machinery was thrown into foreign 
markets by American factories — even 
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the German markets included. Of 
sewing-machines, more than eight millions; 
of cash-registers, nearly three millions; 
of typewriters, nearly seven millions; 
of locomotives, ten millions — all prod- 
ucts of iron and steel — he will record a 
world-wide distribution. In this one 
branch of manufacturing alone, he will 
trace a total of $197,000,000 of Ameri- 
can manufactures scattered over the 
world. 

In a single year the United Kingdom 
buys $15,000,000 worth of American 
leather for the making of English. boots; 
and in the same year it imports nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of the finished products 
of American shoe-factories. In the same 
year American industry poured $30,000,000 
of copper manufactures into the Nether- 
lands, our total exports in that year 
being more than $100,000,000. 

If one would understand great economic 
changes that make the political and social 
history of a nation, he must reduce them 
to concrete cases. So, to get a bird’s- 
eye view of this change that lies beneath 
the tremendous economic shifts of the 
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1900 as $4,748,000 
1905 oes $30,033,000 
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$250,000,000 (Estimated ) 


1910 


THE NEW 


INDUSTRIAL GIANT 


The value of automobiles manufactured in the United States 


last decade and that to-day drives this 
country onward to a greater industrial 
destiny, it is necessary to consider specific 
instances. 

Glance, then, at two of the great tex- 
tile branches, for this is a fundamental 
trade. Study the shifting of conditions 
through this ten-year period in the items 
of wool and woolen goods, and silk and 
silk manufactures. See how changing 
conditions in these two trades have helped 
build up the industrial United States. 

Ten years ago, in 1goo, the people 
of the United States used $148,000,000 
worth of manufactured silk-goods. Of 
this, the factories of this country pro- 
duced $107,000,000, or 72.3 per cent.; 
and foreign mills furnished 27.7 per cent. 
In 1909 (the latest year for which figures 
are available) the total amount used was 
$179,000,000. Of this, American mills 
wove $148,000,000, or about 82.6 per cent.; 
and the mills of the foreigners yielded 
but 18 per cent. In other words, 
practically the entire new demand of 
the ten-year period was met by increased 
manufacturing in American mills. 

Of woolen goods, the total ten years 
ago was $144,000,000, and American 
mills made $118,000,000, or 82 per cent. 
of the total demand. In 1gog the total 
had gone up to $193,000,000, and Ameri- 
can mills made 85 per cent. of it. Here, 
out of a total increase of $49,000,000 
in demand, home industry supplied 
$46,000,000 and left to the foreign mills 
only $3,000,000 out of the total increase. 

Turn to another phase of the same in- 


dustries. Ten years ago the amount 
of raw silk imported to this country to 
feed the looms of Paterson and Hoboken 
was $45,000,000. In nine years it rose 
to $80,000,000. Ten years ago the woolen 
mills of America required from foreign 


flocks raw wool worth $20,000,000. 
In 1909 they called for wool worth 
$45,000,000. 


Here, at a glance, is the secret of the 
tremendous growth of American industry 
in this ten-year period. Finished prod- 
ucts from abroad stand still or slide back- 
ward. Raw material from abroad leaps 
forward in the list of imports. Raw 
material from the fields and forests of 
America lags in the list of exports, with 
the single exception of cotton; and fin- 
ished products from American mills crowd 
into the markets of all the world. 

This tendency, of course, is not new. 
It is the reason why the United States 
is to-day an industrial nation instead 
of an agricultural nation. It all began 
a hundred years ago, and it has been 
working out ever since. At that time 
less than 4 per cent. of the nation’s im- 
ports consisted of raw material for manu- 
facture here; to-day it is 35 per cent. 
Then, of every $100 worth of goods that 
came through the gates from foreign 
countries, nearly $60 worth was manufac- 
tured goods. To-day it is but $23. 

It is simply the working out of a nation’s 
destiny. It has been very swift in this 
wonderful decade — so swift that reaction 
may come and may seem to indicate 
that industry in America is_ tending 
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$185,000,000 ( Estimated ) 


ANOTHER MODERN TRADE 
The building of electrical machinery, the most modern branch of heavy manufacture, is one of the marvels 


of the decade 
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[RON AND STEEL HAVE ENTHRONED THEMSELVES AT PITTSBURG 


TWENTY-FOUR MILLION TONS OF FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Are manufactured in the United States every year. Ten years ago the amount was 10,000,000 tons 
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A TRANSMISSION STATION 


Between power plant and user 
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toward decay. Such periods invariably 
follow a forward rush so fast as that of 
the last decade, and wise men reckon 
them beforehand. In the midst of the 
reaction, the wisest of the captains of 
industry plant new seed for a yet greater 
growth of manufacturing to come when 
the clouds have cleared away; and never 
yet, in the history of the country, have 
the unfolding years failed to live up to 
their forecast. Therefore the land is 
full of industrial giants — men who were 
able to see in the dark and who have 
reaped the reward of foresight. 

It is the custom to speak of them as 
creators and captains of industry. It 
would be truer to call them creatures of 
industry. They do not make the causes 
that drive the country onward in the 
industrial conquest of the world; they 
are themselves created by the opportunity. 
Here is the raw material; here comes 
the labor in droves from lands beyond 
the sea; here lies the fuel in the mountains 
of West Virginia, in the valleys of Ohio, 
on the broken ridges of Pennsylvania; 




















A POWER-HOUSE IN THE CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS 


Far removed from any industrial users of power 
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A 43 CAR TRAIN OF 
here unlimited power pours over the clitfs 
at Niagara, or over a precipice in the 
here markets grow, decade by 
decade, from village to town, from town 
to city, from city to metropolis. 

It would be a pitiful race of men that 
live in this land amid these cir- 
cumstances and never raise a hand to 
seize the opportunity. A skilled mechanic 

feeling the pressure of the times, 
watching the flood of foreign automobiles 


Sierras; 


could 


that clutters the customs-houses of the 
coast strikes out for himself and builds 
a little factory. At first, perhaps, he 


buys his parts abroad. In time, as the 
pressure and he feels hampered 
and restricted by waiting on the foreign 
makers, he makes them for himself. He 
finds it cheaper. In time, his business 
grows. In five years, his little factory 
has grown to one with large capacity. 
In ten years it has become a great plant, 
standing at the head of a trade that ranks 
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LOS ANGELES—A CITY LIGHTED FROM THE MOUNTAIN 


AUTOMOBILES FROM ONE FACTORY 


in the first half-dozen manufacturing 
pursuits of the country. 

It is typical of America, typical of the 
American in typical of the in- 
dustrial decade. It is going on every day, 
in a hundred lines of business, small 
and great. What Carnegie did in steel, 
Rockefeller in oil, Havemeyer in sugar, 
Westinghouse in electrical machinery, 
Armour in beef, Pullman in railroad cars, 
a thousand other men are doing to-day 
in other industries. Change follows change. 
The Bessemer age in steel which made 
the chance that raised Andrew Carnegie 
from the ranks —- gives way to-day to the 
Siemens open-hearth period. In_ time, 
doubtless, this will be outworn. 

The building of the textile trades in 
New England, the very basis of a great 
industrial comes on anew in the 
South. In will be new Fall 
Rivers and even Bostons, 
perhaps Carolinas and 


business, 
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time 
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Georgia. Similarly, in the making of 
shoes for the people of all lands, new 
Lynns and Brocktons will grow upon 
the Western plains — indeed, they are 
now growing. They have planted, within 
recent years new Pittsburgs at Birming- 
ham, Ala., at Gary, Ind., and at Pueblo, 
Col. Who can say which of them will 
be the biggest city half a century from 
now? 

At the end of this decade, looking 
backward and then forward, the in- 
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THE INDIANA STEEL COMPANY’S PLANT 
dustrial United States defies analysis. 
The tendencies are clear enough, and 
they have been barely hinted at in this 
article. How they will work out no man 
may guess. Looking forward ten years 
ago, a man might have guessed In vain 
the future of electrical power — for he 
could not have guessed the Curtis steam- 
turbine. So, to-day, one may not guess 
to-morrow in any one of hall a dozen 
trades that may add half a billion dollars 
a year to the manufactured products 














PART OF LAST YEAR’S 250 MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF AUTOMOBILES 


Ten years ago the value of the automobile manufactures of the country amounted to $4,758,000. 


years ago it was only $30,000,000. 


Even five 


Now it is more than eight times that much 
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GARY, INDIANA, A STEEL-MADE TOWN sia 


1) As it was in the beginning. (2) Asit was two years later, in 1g08. (3) As it is at present 
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A COPPER MOUNTAIN IN UTAH 
The products of the lands, forests, and mines of the United States have more than doubled in the last 


ten years. The electrical industry has demanded tremendous supplies of copper; the production of iron and 


steel has more than doubled; and the improved processes of mining low-grade ore have increased the supply 


] 


of gold until it has helped to cause the present era of high prices 
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TEN YEARS OF COTTON-MILL BUILDING IN THE SOUTH 
Has enabled that section to equal the cotton consumption of the Northern mills and has placed the United 
States far ahead of Great Britain in the amount of cotton manufactured 
of the nation before the next decade has Therefore we may broadly guess that in 
run its course. the next decade more records will fall. 
But we know the American—the in- It seems an easy guess that within 
ventor, the manufacturer, the merchant, the next ten years the plants of the 
the financier, the executive, and every nation will produce and market goods 
other type that is needed in industry worth between $250,000,000,000 and 
—and that he remains a constant factor. $350,000,000,000. 
J 
| 
aja 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION—A PHENOMENON OF THE LAST DECADE 
The growth of concrete construction can be gauged by the increase in the use of Portland cement. In 1900 
; 8,000,000 barrels were required and in 1910 65,000 000 barrels were necessary 
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THE BATTLESHIP OF ALL-BIG-GUNS 


HOW THE COMING OF THE “DREADNOUGHT” MADE THE WORLD'S NAVIES PARTLY 
OBSOLETE GERMANYS GROWING COMMERCE IS) RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CHANGES IN MANY NAVIES — THE RISE OF THREE GREAT 
NAVIES IN TEN YEARS 


BY 


REAR-ADMIRAL ALFRED T. MAHAN 


AUTHOR OI THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER UPON HISTORY,” ET( 














T IS not easy to divide human progress, 
in any one of its activities, into exact 
decades. Butin the matter of naval 

development there is very slight departure 
from precise accuracy in saying that in the 
ten years which end with tg10 the most 
memorable novel feature (although al- 
ready indicated before tgor) has been 
the accomplished alterations in relative 
power among the chief maritime states 
as regards naval force, and in the dis- 
tribution of it. This is the most vitally 
significant element in the existing new 
situation, because this shifting of the naval 
balance, and modification of strategic 
dispositions, are the outcome of profound 
political and economical changes often 
overlooked by the heedless observer. 

The British ‘“* Naval Annual”’ (probably 
the most complete and authoritative naval 
periodical published in English) said in 
1902: 

“During the past ten years the compara- 
tive strength of the leading navies of the 


world has been completely modified. Ten 
years ago (1892), the only navy which could 
bear comparison with the British was that 
of France. Next came Russia, then Italy. 
Germany and the United States were almost 
negligible quantities. The Japanese had not 
yet begun to create a navy.” 


Thus, within the decade now ending, three 
of the great existing navies those of 
Germany, Japan, and the United States 
are newcomers. 

At the present moment, counting ships 
actually built and under construction, 
the German navy is second to that of 
Great Britain. That of the United Staies 
is a close third; but it is steadily losing 
ground —- despite the strong appeals of 
Mr. Roosevelt during his tenure of the 
Presidency, which covered the greater 
part of the decade under consideration. 
Throughout much of this period, Germany 
and the United States were running neck 
and neck, although this possibly was not 
the result of direct intention. For a shori 
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time the United States navy was the 
second in the world. The French have 
dropped now to the fourth place, with a 
large interval between them and number 
three. Japan follows France, with fif- 
teen battleships to the French twenty- 
three. ; 

These changes are above all significant 
because they are the outcome of changed 
political and economical conditions. Of 
these, the greatest is the industrial prog- 
ress of Germany since the introduction 
of the protective system in 1879, which 
followed shorily upon the consolidation 
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commerce -— the increase was 93 per cent. 
Such increase of sea-borne trade induces 
naval expansion. 

The relative advance of Germany as 
compared with that of Great Britain, 
its real competitor, has been much facili- 
tated by the universal adoption of a new 
type of warship, familiar to the general 
reader under the name Dreadnought. This 
from a particular vessel has come to 
characterize a type, as Wonitor did fifty 
years ago. -This is perhaps the most 
important technical development of the 
period before us, and therefore requires 








AN “ALL-BIG-GUN ” 








SHIP’S BROADSIDE 


Which is more than a match for the entire fire of Dewey’s fleet at Manilla 


of the Empire in 1870. Coincident with 
the adoption of protection came the 
alliance with Austria-Hungary. This has 
confirmed the military preponderance of 
Middle Europe on the continent — thus 
increasing the ability of Germany to de- 
vote expenditure to its navy, to which it 
has been further compelled by the immense 
growth of its commerce. A few figures 
iell the story. Between 1894 and 1904, 
Germany's trade with the European con- 
tinent by land increased by 48 per cent.; 
by sea the increase was 68 per cent.; 
while with countries outside of Europe 

that is, by purely maritime, long-voyage, 


explanation. In strict nomenclature, 
dreadnoughts are ships the armament 
of which is concentrated in a very /ew, 
very heavy guns — preferably all of the 
same size. For this the expression ‘‘all- 
big-gun” (A. B. G.) ship has been coined. 
In rigorous design they were to have no 
other battery — except a number of very 
light pieces, ineffective against batile- 
ships, and designed to repel torpedo 
attack. Actually, while the very few 
big guns remain as characteristic (the 
emphasis of the conception being on 
them), several navies, among them the 
German and the Japanese, retain what is 
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THE “OLYMPIA,” 


Which vith t later 


many 


WMOULKNL ¢ lass, 


called ‘the intermediate battery” of five- 
inch and six-inch guns. The argument 
for these is the demoralizing, paralyzing 
effect upon an enemy’s crew of their 
fierce succession of impacts and_ explo- 
sions. owing to their greater swiftness 
of fire. 

In effect, the fewness of the very big 
guns has given rise to a desire to increase 
their number, which could be done only 
by increasing tonnage. The result of 
this has been a progressive and very rapid 
in size. In 1904 (October 28th) 
the General Board of the United States 
recommended the Connecticut, of 16,000 
tons, to be the standard as to displacement 
and dimensions. The last planned battle- 
ships for the American navy call for a 
displacement of 27,000 tons. A _ similar 
advance is to be observed in all navies. 
The original Dreadnought was laid down 
in October, 1905, launched on February 
10, 1906, and completed early in 1997. 
Its displacement was 17,900 tons; its 
immediate successors ran to 18,600; 
and those which next followed, to 19,250. 
Argentine and Brazil, relations between 
which are strained, are building now — 
Argentine, two dreadnoughts of 28,090 
tons; Brazil, three of 19,000 tons displace- 
ment. 

Germany, up to 1907, purposely built 
battleships of a moderate displacement — 
13,500 tons; but the large advance in 
size of the Dreadnought, and the par- 
ticularities of its armament and other 
qualities, compelled a radical change of 
policy in all naval states. As soon as lis 


growth 
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ind better ship, has been rendered obsolete by the introduction of the 


FLAGSHIP 


Dread- 


which has changed the relative strength of the navies of the world 


trials showed the success of the design, 
Germany laid down a batch of four ships 
of the same general type, with displace- 
ment variously stated as 18,500 and, 
most recently, as 18,900 tons. It is 
the German policy to build ships in 
squadrons of four — homogeneous; and 
the second group of German dreadnoughts 
is said to have more than 20,c0oo tons 
displacement. 

These progressive increases in size are 
due partly to the demand for higher 
speeds; because an element of the theory 
of A B. G. ships is that, by power to 
choose distance, they can throw out 
of action the shorter-range, intermediate 
guns which opponents may carry. But 
the decisive influence of the dreadnought 
type has been to constitute a wholly new 
departure in battleship creation, the effect 
of which is to antiquate previous types, 
even of recently built vessels. Dread- 
noughts only, it is held, can contend with 
dreadnoughts; vessels preéxisting are useful 
chiefly as a reserve in case opposing fleets 
of the bigger type should mutually dis- 


able each other. Consequently, Great 
Britain’s construction of the Dread- 
nought enabled Germany, which was 


hopelessly behind in numbers of smaller 
battleships, to start by prompt action 
nearly even in the class of vessel which 
by preponderant contemporary naval 
opinion is alone fit to lie in the first line 
of battle. 

This condition is the essential feature 
in the present building competition be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain. As 
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the London Times (March 21st) has said, 
“Our naval programme is made abroad, 
and made mostly in Germany.” In the 
spring of 1913, the British Prime Minister 
anticipates that Germany will have 21 
dreadnoughts to Great Britain’s 25 —a 
narrow margin compared io the advo- 
cated Two-Power standard. The naval 
position of the United States also is 
greatly alfected by the Dreadnought 
change, because the increased reluctance 
of Congress to build coincided with 
the advent of that type. In this class 
of ship the numbers built and_ building 
early in rtg1to were: Great Britain 16; 
Germany, 13; United States, 8; France, 6; 
Japan, 4. 

The huge growth of the German navy, 
due to the expansion of German commerce, 
if not the sole cause of the conceniration 
of the British navy in home waters, has 
largely contributed to it; 85 per cent. of 
the battleship force is around the Briuish 
Islands. The great centre of naval in- 
terest has thus been transferred during the 
decade from the Mediterranean and Far- 
Eastern waters to the Channel and Norih 
Sea. France, on the contrary, having 
now an understanding with Great Britain, 
has concentrated its battleships in the 
Mediterranean, diminishing its ‘* Northern 
Squadron.”’ These are strategic distri- 
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butions, springing ultimately from commer- 
cial and naval development — that of 
Germany. It is proper, however, to note 
that concentration of battleship force 
has become the general practice of all 
navies. Division of the United States 
baitle-fleet between the Atlantic and 
Pacific would meet now with general pro- 
fessional condemnaiion. In the cruise 
of the batile-fleet around the world, in 
1908, it was noied that the previous, 
yet recent, practice of dispersing navies 
in various seas and ports was _ univer- 
sally abandoned. Ships are no_ longer 
scattered, but are kept together in 
bodies. The distribution of peace thus 
corresponds to the probable emergen- 
cies of war. This is a development of 
the decade. 


INCREASING ACCURACY OF GUN-FIRE 


I have purposely refrained from the 
treatment of technical maiters, in most 
of which warships have much in common 
with merchant vessels. It is proper, 
however. to noie one very great progress 
since 1g00, and especially since 1905; 
namely, that in the rapidity and accuracy 
of gun-firing and aiming. This is due 
partly to more systemauc training of the 
gun-layers; parily to improvements in 
the method of ‘fire control,” by which 
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DREADNOUGHTS OF THE GERMAN NAVY 


Which, next to that of Great Britain, is the most powerful in the world; like those of the United States 


and Japan, it has been almost entirely constructed during the last ten years 
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AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS PLOUGHING THROUGH A 
ROUGH SEA 


In ten years the United States navy has risen from an insig- 
nificant position to be the third navy in the world; the marks- 
manship | been improved until it is now second to none; the 
battleship fleet is kept together, as good tactics demand, instead 
of being distributed over the world; no officers of any navy 

re more carefully trained than ours, and there is a thorough 
reorganization of the Navy Department under way at present, It 
is by ns certain, h ver, that the United States will main- 
tain its relative rank in naval st th. Congr and public opinion 


lean to the view that it is folly to compete with European Powers 


the position of the target and the falling 
of the shots are more continuously ob- 
served, and more ceriainly transmitted 
to the gunners in the batteries. Details 
are too technical and cumbrous for a short 
article, and also a certain element of 
“Confidential” surrounds the returns. 
lor general statement, it will suffice io 
ciie the largest navy in the world. In 
the British service the ‘gun-layers’ 
tests’? have shown an increase, in the 
percentage of hiis to rounds fired, from 
36.3 in 1901, to 81.5 in 1907. (London 
Times, July 30, 1907.) The Battle Prac- 
lice tests are more severe — yielding, 
according to a paper in the Scientiic 
American of December 19, 1908, an aver- 
age of 35 to 4o per cent.; the best ships 
have risen as high as 65 per cent. Doubt- 
less the still severer trial of actual battle 
will decrease this somewhat, but the im- 
provement over former results is manifest 
and great. In the Parliamentary Return 
of Battle Practice for 1909 the Admiralty 
has expressed its continued satisfaction 
with the advance shown. The _ highest 
3ritish authority asserted in 1gog that the 
British navy could now hit a target at a 
range of four miles more often than it could 
hit one a year or two before at three-quar- 
ters of a mile. This development began 
with Captain (now Admiral Sir Percy) 
Scott, of H.M.S. ZVerrible,in tooo. Falling 
under the observation of Lieutenant (now 
Captain) W. S. Sims, it has become the 
foundation of the system now used in the 
American navy. 

It is also not amiss to mention that 
hopes are entertained of introducing in- 
ternal combustion as the motive power 
of the great warships. This would dis- 
pense with smoke-stacks, injuries to which 
are among the greater dangers of bat- 
tle. The fall of a funnel, or its exten- 
sive perforation, diminishes perilously the 
power of a ship to maintain speed, while 
at the same time enormously increas- 
ing the expenditure of fuel, which is 
then wasted by car-loads. This’ sub- 
stitution of internal combustion, how- 
ever, is only in an experimental stage, 
and prediction as to its future is unsafe. 
It is an aspiration of the decade, not a 
realization. 
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ON A TENTH 


SOME 


URELY once in 

ten years a 
magazine may 
gossip with its read- 
ers and be pardoned, 
perhaps, even if it 
gossip about itself. 
Although the day of 
‘the dear reader” 
and of the benevo- 
lent editor who gave 
“literary”? advice is 
passed, and all men 
and women now take 
magazines as a part 
of their vigorous ac- 
tivities, yet it is 
hoped that reminis- 
cences that contain 
the truth are a per- 
missible indulgence 
at long intervals. 
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Company by their co-workers on the tenth 


founding of their business. 
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BIRTHDAY 


ITSELF 


The first thing 
that THE Wor.Lp’s 
Work would say to 
every reader is a 
word of gratitude 
for the chance to 
live and to serve 
them, and also for 
the chance to lead a 
life of the pleasant- 
est adventure. To 
catch the inspiration 
of such a decade and 
to try to express it 
and to diffuse it 


that has been an 
occupation of some 
excitement and of 


continuously glad ex- 
ercise. 

The enterprise had 
the spice of adven- 
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WHERE “* THE WORLD’S WORK” WAS BEGUN 


TEN YEARS AGO 


In 1900 the firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. eccupied the third 
floor of this building + Union Square, New York; the desks of 
publ'shers, managers. editors, advertising men, stenographers, and 
clerks sat plump against one another 


ture from its very beginning. At first 
it was the spice of financial doubt — not 
doubt, you will understand, on our part, 
but a disturbing sloth of acceptance on 
the part of others. And, since the public 
had to be the deciding partner in the 
undertaking, it was enough to make a 
man toss in his sleep to observe how deeply 
engrossed the public was in all its other 
promising enterprises. 


Yet we didn’t think too much about 
the difficulties. Else we might not 


bave lived to laugh at them, nor to 
reflect on the great advantage that igno- 
rance and self-confidence have. For to 
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ignorance and _ self-confidence (both of 
which we habitually condemn) we are 
indebted for many good things in life 
besides useful magazines and many happy 
marriages. 

For a year we had been publishing such 
good books as we could find out in a_ cold 
world, shivering to be clothed in type 
and which seemed likely to yield enough to 
pay the printer. Besides such ventures 
as these, we had published the books 
of several writers whom it was a_ high 
privilege to serve. Among them were 
Mr. Kipling, Miss Glasgow, and Mr. 
Frank Norris. But some of us had 


spent the years of our apprenticeship 
in editing and managing other men’s 
magazines — The Allantic Monthly and 
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THE SECOND STEP 
The home of the magaz‘ne from 1904 to 1910, at 133 East 16th 
Street, New York. A building especially designed for Doubleday, 
Page & Co., which in six years became as badly crowded as the 
one floor on Union Square had been 











Scribner’s Magazine; and there is no 
better place than this to thank those 
elder brethren for having paid us salaries 
while we were learning something about 
the craft — practicing, so to speak, at 
their expense. 

There was begun at once, too, the series 
of volumes known as The Nature Library, 
of which the first volume, * Bird Neigh- 
bors,” by Neltje Blanchan has reached 


; the enormous sale, in all editions, of 
100,000 copies —a most gratifying proof 
that the popularization of natural history 

i and of science has taken an unmatched 


stride during these ten years. 
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and, while we have these ten years made 
all possible kinds of mistakes, we have 
been saved from the capital error (and 
crime) of insincerity. 

As soon as our purpose was confidentially 
explained to a few friends in the publishing 
world (as the best method of giving it 
publicity), some of them began to ask 
questions about the amount of money that 
xe had for the venture. The main finan- 
cial aspect of the project that we had 
thought of was the amount of money that 
it would bring in. Had we not conducted 
other men’s magazines with financial 
success? We didn’t believe that we should 
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LIFE IN AMERICA, and THE GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


A possible magazine, therefore, naturally 
hovered in our thoughts, although during 
this first year it took no definite form. 

. Then one morning it was casually re- 
marked that it was time we were getting 
it going. We all knew that such a duty 
lay before us. 

q The bigness of the task hadn’t yet oc- 
curred to us; it seldom does (thank 
Heaven!) to men in their youth who 
are driven at once by ambition and 
necessity. 

We did not waste time in discussing 
scope and character and aims, nor in 
writing prospectuses, nor in other prelimi- 
nary futilities. Whatever we might plan, 
the magazine could be but one thing, and 
that thing would reflect our temperaments, 
our points-of-view, our philosophy of life, 

as (if it were sincere) it must and ought; 





The building has a little more than three acres 








THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS AT GARDEN CITY, L. I. 
The new home of Doubleday, Page & Co., from which it issues its books, THe Wortp’s Work, COUNTRY 
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pr ce, 


equipped with every appliance that is used in the manufacture of books and magazines 


need money. In this belief we were 
lucky, for our savings and loans had all 
been invested in the business of publishing 
books, and that was, at the end of the 
first year doing well indeed, but not 
well enough to yield a surplus for a new 
investment. 

But the financial danger was, of course, 
not forgotten nor slurred over; it simply 
was not magnified. ‘Don't let’s fool 
ourselves,’ we said. ‘*The world is full 
of magazines that are draining men’s 
pockets and _ vitality — magazines that 
are forever going to pay next year. We 
know that enticing and deadly fallacy. 
If ours doesn’t pay quickly, it will never 
pay. It will lift or it will drag.” If 
its obligations should run beyond its re- 
sources by a small sum that we fixed on, 
that we'd stop and kill it. 


we swore 
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We would not fool ourselves, whatever 
happened. 

Since this gossip has happened to run 
thus far in this commonplace channel 
of finance, let me enliven it by recalling 
two interesting bits of fiction. The maga 
zine in an early number published an 
article about Mr. Carnegie’s libraries and 














LOOKING TOWARD THE POOL 


On the grounds in front of the Country Life Press 





another article or two by him — about 
Peace, or the Blessings of Poverty, or 
some such subject; and the firm published 
his books also. The rumor ran _ in 
the small publishing world that Mr. 
Carnegie was “ backing”’ the new maga- 
zine. 

Rich men, as well as poor men, some- 
times do good that they know nothing 
about. It may be that during those 
years the Carnegie myth helped the credit 
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doubtful. 
To be suspected of strong financial support 


ot the magazine among the 


and not to need it ~ this was a kindly 
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turn of luck that the young enterprise 
had. 

In later years another financial myth 
arose when Mr. Rockefeiler contributed 
his Recollections to THE Wor LpD’s Work. 
It may be cruel to kill even myths; but, 
let it be here said, the only money that ever 
passed between Mr. Rockefeller and the 
owners of THE WorRLD’s Work, collectively 
or singly, has passed from the publishers 
to him, as his literary earnings. He 
may never discover these accretions to 
his wealth, but he can’t escape them. 

We had an ambition to have the maga- 
zine well printed. We were not printers; 
we had no printing machinery; and we 
had al! our lives been told that publishers 
usually failed when they undertook to do 
their own printing. This is as obvious 
an error as there is under the blue sky. 
It is one of many superstitions in the 
little world that has to do with literature 
and books and writers and magazines. 

A very queer world it is, by the way, in 
which printers and publishers and editors 
live —a world where business jostles genius 
(sometimes) and neither recognizes the 
other; where publishers are regarded by 
some unpopular authors as hard men of 
affairs, but where, in fact, very few men 
of business ability live or move} for we 
are nearly all idealists and for one reason 
or another impractical; where the domi- 
nant effort always is to forecast the taste 
or the whim of to-morrow, and where, 
therefore, standards of judgment are 
constantly changing. Every new book 
and every magazine article brings a new 
guess. And whose guess ? — the literary 
man’s or the financial man’s, or the 
salesman’s? A book is one thing to the 
man who reads it for instruction or for 
the refreshment of the spirit. It is another 
thing to the man who reads it to guess in 
what quantities he can sell it. It is still 
another thing to the man who must hazard 
his money on his own guess or (harder 
yet) on the combined guesses of the 
others. Even after a writer by a succes- 
sion of books has built up a certain com- 
mercial value (a very welcome basis of 
calculation), lo! the next book sometimes 
falls flat, and the bookdealers become 
discouraged buyers thereafter. 





This little world of editors and publishers 
and writers is a world, as I was saying, in 
which the most popular writer for the 
moment’s diversion, the serious historian, 
the scientific discoverer, the explorer, 
the day’s popular hero, the salesman who 
regards a book as a mere commodity, the 
literary man who puts emphasis on its 
method, the manufacturer who wishes 
to fit mechanical form to its substance, 
the writer of advertisements who cries it 
to the public—all these meet in this 
conglomeration of activities; and style 
and learning and literature all have some- 
what different meanings to each of them. 
And in the magazine-world, add to these 
the indispensable salesman of advertising 
space. Would you call it a profession, 
a trade, a craft, a business? It is all 
these; and yet all these work together 
must, in fact, so work together as to become 
a unit in activity. 

To go on with the story — there hap- 
pened to be no printing house in New 
York ten years ago that could print THE 
Wor.p’s Work well enough except those 
whose machinery was already used to 
turn out other magazines; and for a con- 
siderable time it was manufactured at the 
Norwood Press in Norwood, Mass. We 
had selected the kind and size of type; 
we had sent a few articles — one by Uncle 
Remus —- to be set up; and by this time 
the first number was announced. But 
much of it was yet to be written. The 
editor went to Boston. Day after day, at 
the Norwood Press, different styles of 
head-lines and of initial letters were tried, 
and a hundred and one important details, 
of which you’d never think, were settled; 
and night after night in a Boston hotel 
the rest of the magazine was written 
ten toilsome and exciting days and nights. 

At last every page was ready, proofs 
were pasted in a ‘“‘dummy,” and the 
printing machinery was left to do the rest. 
“The rest’? was to turn out a little trial 
edition of 35,000 copies. Whether we 
could sell or even give away so many, the 
gods had not yet made clear. 

That night the late Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright (a frank and honest gentleman 
whose long. friendship is now become a 
pleasing memory) came into the Colonial 
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Club at Cambridge to dine; and the 
“dummy” was shown to him. He looked 
it over very carefully and asked: 

“How much capital have you?”’ 

“None.” 

“Have you already committed yourself 
to it?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry. 
It is an impossible undertaking. 
me, and quit now.”’ 

And another good friend wrote in 
kindly sarcasm: ‘I’ve noticed for some 
time the need of more magazines.” 

In a similar way, an advertiser asked 
one of the owners: 

“Why should I advertise in a mag- 
azine that isn’t yet born, has no circu- 
lation, and of which I’ve never seen a 
copy?” 

‘“‘Because we need the money.”’ 

“By George, you shall have it!” 

The doubting friends, therefore, didn’t 
make up all the world, for there was a 
surprising number of others who foretold 
success and put their money down on 
that conviction. 

How generous the public was and is and 
always will be to an honest effort to serve 
it! The public owed us nothing. We 
were unknown strugglers for an honorable 
livelihood and a chance to serve; but no 
doubt the public could have got along 
forever, as it had up to that time, without 
our service. It would not have stopped 
even a moment to pity us in our loss of 
pride if we had failed and gone back to 
our old friends to find that the jobs we 
had given up were being done by other 
and perhaps abler men. This is why the 
best master in all the world and the only 
master that the ultimate man will serve 
is—the people. They pay no compli- 
ments and they build no monuments, but 
they are good working partners in making 
life better worth while. 

The day on which copies of the first 
number were received in New York, Mark 
Twain took luncheon with us. He gave 
us his good wishes, wrote his name across 
copies of that first number, and made fair 
predictions with characteristic kindness 
and picturesque speech. 

“Tt’s a new sort of magazine you’re 


There’s no room for this. 
Forgive 
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trying to launch —to tell about things 
as they are. That it?” 

“ve.” 

“Well, stick to things as they are. 
That’s the way things are and they are no 
other way.” 

Mr. Kipling wrote interesting annota- 
tions across many pages of this first 
number — advertising pages and all. He 
expressed most kindly, but also most 
frankly, opinions of some paragraphs; 
they were not wholly to his liking. Others 
he approved with good Saxon praise. 

“What are you here for? What are 
you trying to do? Just to make another 
magazine? Or to make money? Or to 
advance some cause? Or to further some 
movement?”’ This was the vigorous and 
challenging volley of questions that a 
fine and frank philosopher of one of our 
university faculties flung out during a call 
at the editorial office in the early days. 

‘No, none of these is the main aim. 
The main aim is to hold fast to and to 
apply at every turn the ideals of the 
Republic, as the best home that is or has 
ever been of equal opportunity and fair 
play, and by these to build up individual 
and national character.” 

“Well spoken,” said he, “‘and God 
speed you!” That was the word of the late 
Professor Shaler of Harvard. 


The public received the new magazine 
most generously —that is, the small 
public that became aware of its existence. 
For the hard task, of course, was (and 
always is) to inform the big public that 
you exist. It is easy to tell a few; but 
to reach the millions with any word at all 

that is a titanic undertaking. I recall 
congratulating Henry George when a 
million copies of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” 
had been printed. ‘‘Everybody’s read 
it,”’ I said. 

‘Stop the next four men you meet in the 
street,’ said he, ‘‘and you will find that 
three of them never heard of it.”’ 

When THE Wortp’s Work had been 
going four years with an ever-increasing 
circulation, one of its editors met in Florida 
a well-known political leader of New 
York City. When they were introduced 
the great man asked: 
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“Editor of what?”’ 

“THE WorLp’s Work.” 

‘A Florida sheet?”’ 

“No, the great New York periodical,” 
said the friend who introduced them. 

“That’s a new one on me. Thought 
I knew all the papers in my own town. 
Democrat or Republican or Mugwump 

- Tammany or anti?” 

That man’s office had during all those 
four years been within a stone’s throw 
of the office of THE Wor.p’s Work, 
whose big sign and flag, visible across 
Union Square for 1,200 working days, had 
been lost on him. 


The offices and the editorial rooms of 
the publishing house and of the magazine 
were on a single floor (and not a large 
floor) in the building at Sixteenth Street 
and Union Square, East. The desks of 
publishers, managers, editors, advertising 
men, stenographers, and clerks sat plump 
against one another. Everybody knew 
what everybody else was doing. And here 
necessity led the way to a great principle. 
There is some inconvenience in_ being 
crowded; but there is a great gain in a 
publishing establishment where there is 
no “upstairs” and no ‘downstairs’; 
for the publisher generally works down- 
stairs and the editor upstairs. 

“What kind of a fool is your editor, the 
literary sort or the reformer sort?” one 
magazine publisher once asked another, in 
the same tone in which he might have asked 
whether he’d have a Martini or a highball. 
That is the notion that some publishers 
have of some editors; and the editor isn’t 
worth his salt who does not continually 
balance and correct the publisher’s em- 
phasis on immediate income. To fight 
these battles out the better, financial 
manager, advertising manager, editor — 
““bosses’’ all — have in this establishment, 
in all its homes, been on one floor with 
connecting or adjacent offices. What con- 
cerns one concerns all. For in fact no 
periodical is any stronger in character 
than its worst advertisement. If there 
are ‘‘wicked partners,” the whole group 
is wicked. The religious editors who 
used to write sermons while their publishers 
accepted advertisements of ‘wild-cat” 
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mines and quack medicines are gone to 
— their warm reward; or they will go. 

There is a very long list of advertisers, 
whose checks would be good, that stand 
outside the doors of this magazine and 
of others, knocking in vain. The mana- 
gers of a large financial house, whose 
advertisement had been declined by THE 
Wor.p’s Work, came a long way one 
day to inquire what they could do to 
secure its admission. 

‘Put your whole business on a different 
basis and change your methods.” 

‘Will you show us precisely how to do 
this?”’ 

After several long conferences, a com- 
plete change was made, and the adver- 
tisement was admitted. They were asked 
why they so earnestly wished to advertise 
in this particular magazine. 

“Our competitors use our exclusion 
against us,’”’ was the frank reply. 

Advertisements, and many of them, 
are necessary to a magazine for the simple 
reason that it could not live without them. 
And, if it could live, it could not serve 
its readers so well. For the magazines 
now give their readers in their cheap sub- 
scription prices the full benefit of the 
lessened cost of paper (under the price, 
say, of twenty years ago), the full benefit 
of cheap printing processes, the full benefit 
of the cheap postal rate. All these 
benefits the reader gets. 

But our narrative suffers too many 
interruptions. We worked on_ that 
crowded floor at Union Square for four 
years or more. There Country Life in 
America, the companion magazine to 
THE WorLpD’s WorkK, was born — born 
beautiful and vigorous, if it be becoming 
to say so here; and its successful career 
has been a strong force in the growth 
of the publishing house. It, too, for 
a time, was printed away from home by 
J. Horace McFarland at Harrisburg, Pa. 

But by this time the printing of THE 
Wor.p’s WorkK was done in New York 
by contract; and on an upper floor we 
were trying experiments with type-setting 
machines and with a little job-press or 
two. The traditional mysteries and grave 
financial dangers of such work began to 
disappear. The history of civilization 
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is made up in a great measure of our 
emancipation from superstitions that 
others have fastened on us. 

A day came at last when we again de- 
cided to court blue ruin by buying presses 
and undertaking to print our magazines 
ourselves. Three old residences on East 
Sixteenth Street, where families of wealth 
and fashion had lived a generation before, 
were torn down and we put up a six-story 
building in 1905, designed for our use 
by our architect. 

The magazine then said, in speaking 
of this new building: 

Mention is here made of this physical 
growth only as a way of expressing to its 
readers the appreciation of its owners and 
of acknowledging the greater obligation that 
its success has brought. 

For THE Wortp’s Work has now become 
an institution. It has long passed the status 
of a mere personal enterprise. The public 
has accepted it; to use a commercial phrase, 
the public demands it; to use an educational 
phrase, the public has endowed it; it is the 
public’s, as every other institution for the 
public service is; and those who have the 
privilege of conducting it so regard it. 


It was here, through six years of pleas- 
ant, hard work, that the publishing house 
and its magazines won the place that 
they hold to-day. The building seemed 
large when we moved into it; but, long 
before the six years of growth had ended, 
we were as badly crowded as we had been 
on the single floor on Union Square. 
Binding machinery noisily ran on the 
floor above editors’ desks; typewriters 
clicked in the ears of visitors wherever 
they sat down. That place became a 
very beehive of many sorts of workers, 
and some enemy called it ‘a boiler-shop.” 
The Garden Magazine here came into 
existence; and now, altogether, four maga- 
zines were edited and printed and bound 
in the building. 

Less than a year ago the decision was 
reached that the time had come to prac- 
tice what Country Life in America preaches, 
and to move the whole business into the 


country. The building of the Country 
Life Press, at Garden City, on Long 
Island, was begun on June 1, Ig!0, 


and in October the printers, engravers, 
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electrotypers, clerks, editors, managers, 
presses, binding machinery were moved 
five hundred people or more, and machin- 
ery that turns out 5,000 books and 15,000 
to 20,000 magazines a day; and THE 
Wor p’s Work and the publishing house 
to which it belongs have at last a home of 
their own. ° Before this home is described 
let us finish our gossip. 


It was during the last decade that the 
magazine in America came to be a posi- 
tive force in public affairs. It took up 
the definite problems of acute and imme- 
diate interest. In its preceding era it 
had had to do with literature and art; 
it had published fiction; it had dealt 
remotely and harmlessly and in gener- 
alities with large subjects. But now it 
‘‘came down to business” and began. to 
be the most direct and influential form 
of present-day literature. The magazines 
have told the American people more about 
themselves these ten years than all peri- 
odical literature told during the preceding 
century. 

It was upon this idea — of definitely 
reporting and interpreting the life of 
the present — that THE Wor Lp’s Work 
was established; and it was because it 
had this definite idea and a clear purpose 
that it succeeded and — was imitated 
throughout the magazine world. Take 
for instance its monthly articles on in- 
vestments and insurance — how to save 
money, how to invest it, especially small 
sums — such a practical subject was not 
treated at all ten years ago in any peri- 
odical of national circulation. This maga- 
zine, regarding it as of fundamental 
usefulness and interest, took it up in a 
systematic way. By the advice thus 
given month after month, millions of 
dollars have been invested; the best bond 
and stock dealers have found a new way 
to reach the people; the thrifty masses 
have found —what they lacked before 
— disinterested, expert, free advice; and 
a number of dealers in securities have 
changed their methods, and some their 
habits, by reason of this magazine service. 
And the subject has now become a “‘feat- 
ure’’ of many magazines. 

Similarly, regular, definite information 
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and advice about all kinds of insurance 
somewhat later became a regular part 
of every number; and the practical help 
that this gives is parallel to the financial 
service to savers and investors. 

In addition to the service given by 
articles on these subjects, a very large 


correspondence has grown up. Every 
day inquiries come and are answered 


by letter; and this ‘readers’ service’’ 
requires the whole time of one careful 
man and much of the time of two others. 

So, also, ‘‘The March of Events,” 
which was begun as a modest explanation 
of the most important happenings of the 
month, has become — but let a reader 
himself describe it. These sentences are 
from a recent letter, one of many that 
come: 


As an American citizen, I thank you for 
putting large subjects in plain words with 
quiet thought for us who feel them but need 
to have them said as the magazine says them, 
for clearness. There’s “bigness” in work like 
that. 


There are readers who have this section 
of the magazine cut out and bound 
separately for reference as a summary 
(to use the words of one of them) of 
“large events and large opinions”’; and 
men who have subjects of national inter- 
est to present to the people seek (and 
often find) condensed presentation of 
them through these pages. 

For the great editorial advantage that 
a& magazine has over a newspaper is that 
the newspaper is necessarily local. It is 
not read many hundreds of miles from 
home. But the magazines of large circula- 
tion are read in every part of the land 
some of them in every part of the world. 

The march of events, particularly in 
our own country and for even so short 
a period as ten years, is a stately and im- 
pressive procession toward a higher level 
of life—this in spite of the neglected 
sections of society and our occasional 
steps backward. The people are fast 
coming to a more direct control of govern- 
ment and to a higher plane of living. 
The ideals of the Republic are in clearer 
view of a larger proportion of the people 
than they were a decade ago. What 
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sport it is to watch the game of the poli- 
ticians in which it is easy to see most 
events before they happen — easy, that 
is, for a detached watcher who has had 
some experience in observation and has 
some knowledge of the currents of the 
people’s thought; and how pathetic it 
is to see the herd of little men scrambling 
for publicity (‘‘I am going to run for the 
nomination for Governor in my state”’ 
so a letter that once came to this office 
ran—‘‘and I enclose my _ photograph 
for your magazine and will honor the 
bill’); how exciting it is to watch the 
great financiers one after another build 
his ‘‘system’’ and die and leave the 
same game to begin all over again in the 
scramble of his successors; how steadily, 
if very slowly, the people catch one great 
idea at a time and, when they’ve caught 
it, start the avalanche that we call “ public 
opinion’’; how ‘reformers’? come and 
go with (one sometimes thinks) a futile 
recurrence; how, in contrast, the steady 
march of conquest over nature goes on 
the conquering of diseases, the im- 
provement in agriculture, the cleaning 
up of the earth, and the clearing away 
of many of the mysteries of ignorance; 
how any day may be made memorable 
by a new sensation or a new discovery 
the trans-oceanic marconigram, or the 
marconigram from an aeroplane sailing 
forty miles an hour, the battle in the blood 
which Metchnikoff revealed, the new 
theory of the universe by spiral motion 
and the re-awakening of dead worlds 
and solar systems by collision-~—he is 
green, as the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
long ago remarked, who permits himself 
to be surprised by anything; and he is 
a dull clod who is not eagerly interested. 
Such watching and chronicling and 
interpreting seldom bring fortune, never 
bring fame, always bring uninterrupted 
toil; but they bring also the companion- 
ship of interesting people, and (as I 
have observed) an ever-increasing love 
of one’s fellows, and an ever-growing faith 
in the masses of men. 


These ten years have, of course, brought 
disappointments. For instance, not a 
man of several who have threatened has 
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brought a suit for libel against the maga- 
zine. This failure has suggested the doubt 
whether it has told the truth with enough 
vigor about certain scandalous subjects. 
Yet the proof-sheet of an editorial about 
a wretched company that was imposing 
on the people and on the Government 
was once taken to an eminent lawyer 
to ascertain if it were libelous. 

“Every word libelous,” said he, ‘‘except 
the ifs and the ands and even they are 
constructively guilty.” But no libel suit 
was brought. 

Another disappointment that the pub- 
lishers confess is that by this time every 
man and most women in the land are not 
subscribers to the magazine. This is the 
stranger, too, since everybody you meet in 
any part of the country seems to read it 
regularly. The publishers often wonder 
how many free readers every copy must 
have! Worse yet, there is now and then 
a loss of subscribers. Two men have 
lately stopped their subscriptions because 
the magazine does not think that the 
public forests should be given to any- 
body who wants them; another, because 
it spoke ill (as he construed it) of Mr. 
Roosevelt; and another because it spoke 
(as he construed it) too well of him. 
A stray reader occasionally refuses longer 
to corrupt his mind with any opinions 
adverse to universal pensions. It is 
hard to please everybody, especially by 
a task the very aim of which is not to 
please any individual or class. 

Other disappointments of a more serious 
sort are that most writers still prefix 
several pages of introduction to their 
articles (‘‘The importance of this subject 
has not yet been realized’’); that our 
scientific men still remain ignorant of 
the English language; and that no two 
men have the same scheme of education. 
But it would be cowardly to complain 
of these troubles, grave as they are. 

It is not invidious to say that of all 
the men who write for periodical literature 
in the United States, the two whose manu- 
script comes invariably without blemish 
— neat, clear-cut, brief, precise — are Mr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of 
Harvard University, and Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, now Governor of New Jersey. 
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So many things have happened these 
ten years that the early volumes of the 
magazine take one into another world. 
You will discover, if you read the first 
number, that President McKinley was 
cartooned as “‘the Emperor,” and if he 
should be reélected there were those who 
foresaw that he would have imperial 
power; for those were the days when the 
anti-Imperialists were helping Aguinaldo 
in his rebellion. Our negotiations with 
England looking toward a canal across 
the Isthmus were yet unsuccessful. The 
danger of a Japanese-Russian war had 
just begun to appear. The Boxer troubles 
had culminated in the siege of Peking. 
Mr. Taft was still on the bench, his 
Philippine career not yet having begun. 
Mr. Hay was Secretary of State, and the 
first portrait in the first number of the 
magazine was an excellent one of him, 
under which this description was printed: 


Soldier, journalist, secretary to Lincoln, 
and his biographer, a man of letters and a 
man of action; traveller, diplomatist, am- 
bassador to the Court of St James’s, a citizen 
of the world and a patriotic American; 
Secretary of State, and peaceful leader of 
the nations who would preserve the oldest 
empire. 


At that time he was making his historical 
effort to save China from partition. 
He sent to the editor of this magazine a 
typewritten copy of his famous letter to 
the Powers, about preserving the integrity 
of China, with a personal note. It was 
in a conversation not long afterward, 
when he was urged to write his remin- 
iscences, that he pointed to the papers 
on his desk in the office of the Secretary 
of State, and remarked: “I should like 
to, but I fear I shall not. After this 
job — rest; perhaps, before this job is 
done.” 

The Boer War was going on, and Cecil 
Rhodes was alive. Queen Victoria, of 
course, was on the throne of England. 
Herbert Spencer was living. Leo XIII 
was Pope. Li Hung Chang was the great 
figure in Asia; and the Japanese states- 
men and fighters who have since become 
famous were hardly known even by name, 
except Prince Ito. The Steel Corporation 
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had not been formed, nor even the Northern 
Securities Company, for the great era of 
industrial and financial organization was 
just beginning. 

Not one of the institutions endowed 
by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie 
had been founded (except Chicago Uni- 
versity). The Carnegie Institution and 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the General Education Board, 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, were all to come. Nearly all 
our important universities and colleges 
had other presidents than those they have 
to-day. John Fiske was writing his his- 
tories; Mark Twain was lecturing in 
Europe to pay his debts; Bret Harte was 
still alive; Marconi had not sent a wire- 
less message; and of course the aeroplane 
had not been made. The New York 
subway was an unfinished ditch, and there 
had yet been no 20-hour train from New 
York to Chicago. Yellow fever was yet 
a scourge, for Dr. Reed and Dr. Lazear 
had not made their heroic demonstration 
of the method of its transmission. 

But the reports of some activities of 
ten years ago have a familiar sound to-day. 
In the first number of the magazine, this 
paragraph appeared: 

The most enlivening performance of the 
campaign has been Governor Roosevelt’s 
unparalleled tour of speech-making — un- 
paralleled even by Mr. Bryan’s. Two 
months of public speaking, from Wyoming 
to New York, is a physical feat that hardly 
another man could perform. ‘Does it not 
tire you?” some one is said to have asked 
Governor Roosevelt. ‘On the contrary, it’s 
great sport,” he replied —this in spite of 
his rough experience in Colorado. 

The truth is, whether you admire him or 
regard him as tooth and claw in politics, 
Governor Roosevelt is by all odds the most 
interesting personality in our public life, 
and the man that has won a more spon- 
taneous enthusiasm from the people that 
like him than any other man of his time. 


The worst mistake of judgment that can 
be set down against him is his fear that in 
the Vice-Presidency he would become inert. 
On the contrary, the Vice-Presidency itself, 
if he win it, is likely to wake up and to recall 
the days when men found it a perch instead 
of a shelf. 
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The portrait gallery of THE WortLp’s 
Work has been one of its distinctive 
features; and this, too, has been copied 
by many magazines. Ten years ago 
no other one regularly published full- 
page portraits as a regular part of its 
contents. 

The aim in publishing many pictures 
was not mainly ornamentation. Hence 
drawings have seldom been used. The 
aim is to use the camera to help tell the 
story. The result is often as beautiful 
as if beauty were the sole aim. It is 
believed that no other monthly has made 
such generous and helpful use of the 
camera. In the first number, in addition 
to portraits of Mr. Hay and of Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, taken especially for this 
use, and of a then new portrait of Mr. 
Kipling, there was an article (one among 
the very first) which showed by a re- 
markable series of photographs the value 
of the camera in nature-study. It was 
one of Mr. Dugmore’s patient and remark- 
able studies of birds outdoors. 

Mr. Dugmore, by the way, in the service 
of THE WorLpD’s Work, and later and more 
often in the service of Country Life in 
America, continued for six years his 
wonderful outdoor camera work whereby 
he won an international reputation, cul- 
minating in his unmatched photographs 
of wild animals in Africa in the experiences 
that he recorded in “‘Camera Adventures 
in African Wilds.” This work stands 
as the most daring and excellent out- 
door use of the camera. 

Other noteworthy illustrated features 
that many readers of the magazine will 
recall are the photographs — especially 
of New York by night; of the expositions 
at Buffalo and St. Louis; Mr. Frank A. 
Perret’s photographs of Mt. Vesuvius 
in eruption; Mr. Perceval Landon’s pic- 
tures of the expedition to Lhasa; and 
illustrations of bridging the great falls 
of the Zambesi in Africa. In contrast 
to studies of the passing of the cow-boy 
have been the series of pictures showing 
the works of such artists as Barnard, 
Sargent, St. Gaudens, etc. 

The magazine has (so its editors hope) 
done good service, both for information 
and inspiration, by publishing an unusual 
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quantity of autobiographical and _bio- 
graphical matter. Among those who have 
contributed their own recollections and 
reminiscences are Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, who then first broke his long habit 
of silence about himself and showed to 
the world his kindly personal qualities; 
Mr. Elihu Vedder, whose interesting and 
zigzag excursions into the universe are 
as entertaining as any man could wish; 
Mr. Tanner, the distinguished American 
painter who lives in France, and whose 
early struggles were told with a beautiful 
simplicity; Mr. N. O. Nelson, whose suc- 
cessful business career led him to give 
his time and fortune to the promotion 
of codperation; Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Major Moton, the two most 
notable leaders of the Negro race; Dr. 
Frederik Van Eeden, the foremost man- 
of-letters in Holland and the gentle 
apostle of the codperative commonwealth; 
Mr. Edward Berwick, of California, ‘a 
farmer whose son became a_ farmer,” 
one of the most interesting brief auto- 
biographies of recent years; and _ the 
dramatic story of Mr. Alexander Irvine. 
And among those whose biographies have 
appeared, each in a series of articles, 
were Mr. Taft, whose ‘Life,’ by Mr. 
E. P. Lyle, formed the basis of the only 
biography that has appeared; and Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, whose career was sketched 
by Mr. C. M. Keys. Other noteworthy 
men have written for the magazine their 
opinions and philosophy with such fre- 
quency or such frankness as to make very 
full revelations of themselves; and among 
these are Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. Charles W. 
Eliot, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot. Brief 
sketches of notable men, with explanations 
of their work, have been so constant a part 
of the magazine’s contents that it would 
be almost tiresome to enumerate them. 
Mr. Roosevelt has fixed many phrases 
as well as many ideas in the public mind; 
and one of his additions to current speech 
was the word ‘‘muck-raking.” To un- 
cover crime or to describe wrong-doing 
merely to attract attention — that is a 
low “yellow” trick. But to make public 
misdeeds or crimes that are grievous sins 
against the people (misdeeds that can 
be stopped or conditions that can be 
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remedied in no other way), and to do 
this with a constructive public purpose 
that becomes at times a necessary function 
of a national magazine; and, if this be 
“*muck-raking,’’ THE WoRLD’s Work has 
been guilty, and it will, on occasion, be 
guilty again. 

What was there to do when the Chicago 
beef-packers’ scandals came to be known 
and the natural channels of publicity 
were silent? What was there to do when 
the life-insurance scandals came up in 
New York, and the definite meaning of 
them was naturally obscured rather than 
made plain in the daily reports of the 
investigation? What was there to do 
when the swollen pension expenditures, 
fifty years after the Civil War, have be- 
come a fixed and conventional abuse, 
and are made the excuse for bad legis- 
lation that brings an ever-increasing bur- 
den of cost of conducting the Government 

and nobody in authority dares put 
his finger on this sacred and costly 
demoralization? 

A definite constructive purpose runs 
through all these exposures of evil. The 
packing-houses were cleaned up, and 
the Government undertook new responsi- 
bilities about them. The lax methods 
regarding insurance money were changed 
and new laws were made in New York. 
So, too, it must come and will come, as 
soon as public opinion arouses itself, 
that the impenetrable secrecy of the pen- 
sion rolls will give way to publicity. If 
a journal of national opinion and of 
national honor did not do such tasks it 
would neglect its opportunities and shirk 
its duty; and it would fall back to the 
business of publishing love-stories, and 
giving gentle advice to village ladies who 
secretly aspire to the literary life. 

The magazine has tried not only to 
interpret events and strong currents of 
thought, but it has tried also to interpret 
every section of the country to every 
other section — tried always to be national, 
both in the subjects it has taken up and 
in the treatment of them. For this is 
the particular and peculiar province of 
such a magazine —its opportunity for 
service such as the daily press cannot give. 
There have been special numbers given, 
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one to the Middle West (at the time of 
the St. Louis Exposition), two numbers 
to the Pacific Northwest (apropos of the 
expositions at Portland and at Seattle), 
a special Southern number, and several 
numbers in which large space has been 
given to the Southwest. Other special 
numbers were the Looking Outward Num- 
ber (foreign trade) and the Japanese War 
number. And month by month, year 
by year, Wyoming and Maine and Florida 
are as integral a part of the Union as New 
York and Ohio and California. 

The proper conduct of a magazine rests 
on a few large principles, which become 
reasonably clear after ten years of experi- 
ence. It must be uncompromisingly given 
to the public welfare and to no private 
or special or local or party interests of 
any sort; it ought to be owned by the 
men who conduct it, free of all alliances 
and obligations; and they ought to have 
no other calling and no other interests; 
it cannot be and ought not to be endowed, 
for then either the spur to active service 
would be lacking or the “‘endowers”’ would 
assert themselves in the same way as 
lesser mortals, for some narrowing effect. 
Nor have some journals that were owned 
or controlled by rich men of other voca- 
tions or by ‘great interests” succeeded 
long or largely. Such ownership or al- 
liance saps the very vitality and inde- 
pendence that make success possible. 
Moreover, no such alliance or ownership 
remains long concealed. The very effort 
to conceal it betrays it. The only surely 
impossible thing in this world is for a 
journal that serves any private interest 
to conceal that fact from its readers — 
for any considerable period. 

In fact the conduct of a magazine that 
has to do with present subjects has come 
to be a new profession — a new profession 
that has hardly yet found itself, but for 
which better men will be trained than 
those that have blazed the way — great 
writers and men of statesmanlike grasp. 

In looking back for a day, over these 
ten years, the conductors of this magazine 
realize that their work has been the work 
of pioneering — the work of founding an 
institution. It is yet crude, often raw; 
it does not do half that it aims to do, 
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for lack first of writers and then for lack 
of enough readers. It needs a practi- 
cally universal American audience to exert 
a truly national influence. These are the 
tasks for the coming years. 


This gossip began with an expression 
of sincere thanks to the readers of the 
magazine. It would not end frankly 
if it did not end with an outspoken ex- 
pression of gratification that it has been 
our good fortune to establish a national 
institution — an institution that will serve 
the people of these states in a far better 
way (we hope) long after those who laid 
its foundations are forgotten. For this 
kind of a magazine is the best instrument 
that .has yet been made or found for 
affecting national opinion. This much 
has been clearly proved by these ten years 
of its initial constructive period. The 
next ten years must be a period of ex- 
pansion. 


There is a kind of service that the 
readers of a magazine could do and 
which, you would suppose, they are in 
duty bound to do— since they are its real 
masters — that would greatly help those 
who conduct it. In addition to looking 
it over and reading the article or two 
that most interests them and sometimes, 
at very long intervals, taking the trouble 
to write the editor a letter of approval or 
of criticism of some particular article 
—in addition to these things, every 
reader could give help to make the maga- 
zine better by writing frankly what kinds 
of articles and what departments he finds 
most helpful, and what he cares least for 
and seldom reads. The indignant man 
and the enthusiastic man sometimes write. 
But the man whose judgment would be 
most helpful is neither of these. It would 
be worth much to know what you think 
of The March of Events, of the portrait 
gallery, of the financial articles, of the 
biographical and autobiographical articles, 
of the articles on great practical ac- 
tivities, on economic subjects, on polit- 
ical subjects, on the work of sculptors 
and painters and architects, on education, 
on health and keeping well — just what 
service has the magazine done you, and 
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how could it serve you better for the next 
ten years? 

It is your turn to give honest gossip 
and confession now. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS 


A year ago—on January 1, 1910 — 
the firm was ten years old. The build- 
ing at 133-137 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York, had become hopelessly in- 
adequate. Although the floor space was 
seven times as great as the area occupied 
at 34 Union Square, there was not only 
no room for growth but far too little 
for the business that had already de- 
veloped. The space now demanded would 
have required a building of at least one 
hundred square feet, fifteen stories high, 
with cellars and sub-cellars. The sensible 
thing, of course, was to build in the country, 
where ground was cheaper and light and air 
were abundant. The attractive town of 
Garden City was chosen, twenty miles 
from the centre of New York City, on an 
electrified branch of the Long Island 
Railroad (which is a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system), and thirty-five minutes 
from the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York. There nearly forty acres of land 
were bought last March, and the build- 
ing was begun, into which the whole busi- 
ness was moved in September and October. 

In the Country Life Press nothing has 
been omitted which could add to its 
efficiency, and the effort has been to make 
it also a beautiful place to work. The 
arrangement of the building for making 
and handling books and magazines is as 
convenient as could be planned. Paper 
comes in from the cars at the north end 
and goes out to the cars as a finished pro- 
duct at the south end, in a straight line 
of manufacturing processes and on a 
single level, thus overcoming the expense, 
the delay, and the waste caused by lift- 
ing the printed sheets from floor to floor 
by elevators. On the third floor are the 
offices of the firm, of the editors, the art 
department, the subscription department, 
the cashiers’ office, and the like, and 
the large composing-room, the type-setting 
machinery, the electrotype foundry, and 
the photo-engraving department. In this 
building 15,000 magazines and 5,000 books 
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a day are now manufactured; and this 
output can be doubled by adding more 
machinery. 

The architects have made the building 
attractive in spite of the necessity of meet- 
ing the most practical working conditions. 
About two-thirds of the side area is glass 
in steel windéw-frames, and since there is 
no place as much as forty feet from a 
window, there is no lack of light on even 
the lowest of the three floors. The 
building is nearly four hundred feet long, 
the wings are 200 feet, and the garden court 
in the front of the building is 125 feet by 
200 feet, with two large fountains. The 
library overlooks the court. Inset above 
the mantel is the bronze tablet much 
prized by the firm. The inscription, 
which explains itself, is: 

THIS TABLET PRESENTED TO THE 
FIRM OF 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
BY THEIR CO-WORKERS 
ON THE 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THEIR BUSINESS 
1900 JANUARY IgI0 


The planting of the grounds will pro- 
duce a beautiful effect next summer and 
thereafter. There are more than two 
thousand young pines in the nursery, be- 
sides many other things; vines are planted 
to overrun the building; four hundred 
small cedars are trying to recover from 
the worst drought of years, and many 
thousand little box-plants are in place; 
and rhododendrons and maples and much 
shrubbery have been set out. 

The court will be green in winter with 
evergreens and rhododendrons; and it 
will be a hardy garden the rest of the year, 
which will change in its bloom every three 
weeks from daffodils in April, reflected 
in the big rims at the edge of the fountains, 
to chrysanthemums in November. This 
court is in the heart of the building, and 
work rooms and writing-rooms and offices 
look out upon it instead of upon noisy 
streets in the city. There are tennis 
courts, a greenhouse to be built next 
spring, a remembrance garden for the 
trees and plants sent to us by distinguished 
friends, a rose garden, model vegetable 
gardens, and—a baseball field. The 
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Government has established a Post-Office 
in the building. The printed mail is 
weighed and paid for in bulk, wheeled 
into the car on the track at the door, 
and within an hour it is on its way, as- 
sorted, tagged,and routed to its destination. 
A small suite of offices is kept in New 
York, and in the new Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion the firm has an attractive book-shop. 
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The Press will soon give work, in all 
its departments, to at least a thousand 
persons. Most of these workers — from 
the members of the firm to the office- 
boys — live in Garden City or in the 
adjacent towns or in the country near-by. 
The old idea that people who work in 
such an establishment would not live 
outside a crowded city was a slander. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 


FAVORITE FRAUDS FOR TRICKING 
THE TREASURY 


PARTICULAR CASES OF MASQUERADERS, ROGUES, PERJURERS, FAKE-VETERANS, AND 
BOGUS WIDOWS IN THE MERRY GAME OF SWINDLING THE GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


as a servant in a little cook-shop 

in the Montreal Market a woman 
by the name of Matilde Guibord. It is 
unnecessary to remark anything of her 
character or position in life further than 
to say that when at this time a drunken 
blind beggar by the name of Francois 
Delair, Dalaire, Dellaire, or Dallaire 
(who haunted the Plains of Abraham with 
a dog and a tin-cup) asked Matilde to 
“jump the broom-stick” with him, she 
left the cook-shop and set out, wandering 
with the beggar through Canada, leading 
him by the hand. 

The pair became pretty well known in 
the slums of Montreal, Quebec, and in the 
towns and highways between. For four- 
teen years they begged their wdy from 
place to place, sleeping out of doors or 
in miserable hovels. 


ii THE year 1873 there was living 


In the summer of 1887, a son of the old 
fellow got into communication with his 
father by means of an advertisement. The 
son, Edward Delair, was an_ illiterate 
laborer living in Cobourg, Northumber- 
land County, Ontario. He had heard 
that his father had been a soldier in the 
Union Army during the American Civil 
War and that he had applied for a pension. 
This was true. Francois Delair, attracted 
by the prospect of a $200 bounty, had 
crossed the line and enlisted in Company 
I, 18th Illinois Volunteer Infantry. He 
had served from May 28, 1861, to June 11, 
1864. He had returned to Canada with 
sore eyes, which he attributed to ‘“‘ex- 
posure and sudden changes of heat while 
in the service,” and had put in an applica- 
tion for a pension, which, however, was 
never pressed. His application was No. 
166,134. It seems that a George J. 
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Stephens, a cabinet-maker, who was acting 
as United States Consular Agent at Co- 
bourg, had now suggested to Edward 
Delair that it might be worth while to 
look into the matter of his father’s pen- 
sion. Edward, as has been said, found the 
old man and took him and his female com- 
panion into the filthy shanty in which 
he lived, on the outskirts of Cobourg, 
down on the shore of Lake Ontario, while 
Stephens set about revivifying the pension 
claim. 

It was not long, however, until the 
wanderlust was again on the beggar and 
his woman, and they left the cabin for 
Montreal. Here, at the end of a pro- 
longed spree, it was clear that Francois 
was at his journey’s end; he was overtaken 
by a stroke of paralysis. Refuge was 
found for the couple in a room in the house 
ofa Mrs. Labelle. Stephens had impressed 
it upon the woman that she ought to get 
Delair to marry her. Accordingly, on 
the 30th day of August, a priest, Father 
Wilfred Hébert, was sent for, and he per- 
formed a marriage ceremony; the old 
man, who was then 89 years old, was 
propped up with pillows and unable to 
say more than to utter his assent when 
the priest asked the ceremonial questions. 
Louis Larch deposes, in a document 
signed with a cross, that Delair was not 
drunk. 

Four days later, September 3rd, the 
bridegroom was dead. On the sth, Fran- 
cois Dalaire, mendicant, was buried in the 
cemetery of the poor of Notre Dame. 
Matilde was taken in by a woman named 
Amelia Perreault, who, however, found 
her such an objectionable character that 
she soon had to put her out of the house. 

Matilde Delair, however, needed no 
longer to wander begging with a tin-cup. 
She was now the widow of a veteran of 
the American Civil War. True, she spoke 
no English and had never been out of 
French Canada. True, she had married 
the veteran only four days before his 
death, twenty-two years after the close 
of the war in which he had been a merce- 
nary. True, also, the veteran had had 
another wife during the war, and no evi- 
dence of her death was obtainable. It 
was true also that the newly made widow 
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had babbled of a previous marriage of her 


own. True it was, too, that she had mar- 
ried this husband when he was eighty-nine 
years old, paralyzed, half-unconscious, on 
his death-bed. It would be difficult to 
persuade anybody but the United States 
Government of the legality of a marriage 
performed under such _ circumstances. 
But the United States Government, justly 
grateful to the preservers of the Union, 
allows no doubtful circumstances to stand 
in the way of doing them and their 
widows justice. 

Accordingly, Matilde Delair’s applica- 
tion for a widow’s pension (No. 420, 157) 
was favorably acted upon, and she was 
paid $12,648 by a grateful nation. 

The law department of the Pension 
Bureau indeed advised that Delair’s mental 
condition at the time of the marriage 
be investigated, and that it be certainly 
learned whether his first wife were dead, 
and whether the woman Guibord had a 
husband living, and finally whether the 
identity of the wandering beggar and 
Frank Delair, private, of Company I, 
18th Illinois Volunteer Infantry, was 
clearly established. None of these things 
was done. A special examiner, F. M. 
Taylor, who went to Montreal and con- 
ducted a preliminary examination into 
the case, came back with a report throwing 
grave doubt upon it, whereupon he was 
bitterly attacked and recommended for 
dismissal by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
General Green B. Raum. 

I write this account of the case of Fran- 
cois Delair and his ‘‘widow” with the 
documents in the case before me. It is 
a case illustrative of thousands of instances 
in which the bounty of the nation has been 
and is being poured out on individuals 
who are without the shadow of a right 
to its gratitude. 


A CATALOGUE OF PENSION FRAUDS 


In former articles of this series the his- 
tory of pension legislation has been 
sketched and some of the opportunities 
for fraud suggested. It may be as well 
to devote the present article to specific 
instanees. Here, then, will follow a score 
or more — as many as the magazine car 
find room for — of illustrative cases. 
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John Giesbers, of Company E, 6th 
Wisconsin Infantry, was killed in action 
in 1862. On October 5, 1888, a woman 
calling herself Catherine Giesbers filed 
application (No. 381,559), for a pension 
as the widow of John Giesbers. The fact 
is that the woman had been Giesbers’s 
widow until October 8, 1872, when she 
had married Derrick Millette. Millette 
had died in 1883. Catherine forgot to 
mention the circumstance of her second 
marriage, and when her application was 
granted, April 4, 1903, she was paid 
$3,400 to which she had no title. The 
facts were called to the attention of the 
Government, but no effort has been made 
to recover the money, and a criminal case 
against the woman was nolled by the 
United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin. 


Down on a plantation in lower Miss- 
issippi, there lived before the war a fine 
healthy Negro variously called Dave 
Moore and Dave Turner. Dave took a 
fancy to a bright young Negress by the 
name of Hannah. For a year or two 
before the horrors of war broke over that 
part of Mississippi, Dave used to go 
to see Hannah pretty regularly. When 
the Turner plantation was overrun, Dave 
(and most of the other Negroes) went 
with Union soldiers to the neighborhood 
of Vicksburg. He enlisted July 2d, two 
days before Vicksburg fell, and on Decem- 
ber 17th died of pneumonia. Hannah says 
she visited him once in camp, and that she 
soon afterward heard about his death — 
“tolerably late in the fall of the year.” 
This was in 1863. 

Thirty years later Hannah (now gener- 
ally known as ‘‘Hannah Johnson”’) re- 
membered that her real name was ‘“‘ Han- 
nah Moore” and that she had been married 
to Dave Moore ‘‘befor’ de wah.’ She 
said that she recollected clearly the day 
when the Rev. John Young, the old 
colored preacher, had married them in the 
quarters of the Turner plantation. At 
first Hannah couldn’t recollect anybody 
who had seen the marriage, the preacher 
being dead; but before long, memory 
clearing in the minds of her sister ’Cinda 
Woodson and her friend Barbara Wil- 
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liams, the two swore over their marks 
that they were present at the cere- 
mony. Stephen Taylor and Mary Dor- 
sey also certified with their marks that 
the couple had the reputation of being 
married and that they had had a child. 
Interrogated as to why Hannah was re- 
puted to be the wife of Wilson Johnson, 
‘Cinda Woodson replied that that was 
just a joke. Accordingly, Hannah 
Moore was, on October 9, 1900, granted 
a pension for herself as the widow, and 
for her child (then thirty-eight years 
old, if living) as the dependent of 
Dave Moore. She drew as her first 
payment $4,500. If she is living, she 
is still enjoying the fruits of her country’s 
gratitude —and her tardy remembrance 
of her marriage. 


VARIETIES OF ‘“‘WIDOW’’ SWINDLES 


Most of the cases of fraud perpetrated 
by or in behalf of veterans’ widows fall 
into three classes: (1) Cases in which a 
woman falsely swears that she is the widow 
of a dead veteran. (2) Cases in which a 
real widow conceals the fact that she 
married a second time. (3) Casesin which 
a young woman marries an aged veteran 
for the sake of the pension. There are 
infinite varieties of these general classes 
of fraud, and there are plenty of cases 
which fall under none of these classes; but, 
in general, widow-frauds may be grouped 
in this way. 

The marriage of a young woman to an 
aged soldier for the sake of his pension 
is not a legal crime, but instances of it 
are very frequently associated with 
crimes. 

It is a national scandal that the neigh- 
borhoods of Soldiers’ Homes are camping- 
grounds for women whose chief game is to 
catch a veteran and get him before a minis- 
ter or a justice of the peace and be married 
to him. Pension quarter-days are dates 
recognized at Soldiers’ Homes as occa- 
sions likely to be followed by drunkenness, 
deaths, and fake-marriages. The veteran 
goes back to the Home, but his “wife” 
now has a marriage certificate which she 
may produce when the old man dies. But 
the business is not confined to the neigh- 
borhoods of Soldiers’ Homes. Every little 
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an article like this: 


Exhausted from his effort on Saturday, when he 
left his sick-bed to marry Miss Emma M. Moore, 
Leon A. Canter, seventy-two years old, spent yesterday 
quietly in his room at the Jewish Hospital, refusing 
to see callers. Mrs. Canter, who is twenty-seven 
years old, spent a part of the day with her husband. 
Both refused to discuss the circumstances leading up 
to their wedding. 

Sometime ago, after physicians of the hospital 
declared that Canter could never be a well man again, 
Miss Moore decided that she would become his bride; 
and, according to Canter, who is well known in G. A. R. 
circles of the city, without consulting him and without 
his consent, she visited the City Hall and procured 
the necessary marriage license. 

The license was issued on September roth, and when 
the supposedly dying veteran heard of its existence 
he grew much excited, declaring that the young woman 
had not consulted his wishes at all. Miss Moore 
refused to discuss her action, even with immediate 
members of her family, but contented herself by saying 
that the marriage would take place. 

Canter since that time apparently experienced a 
changé of heart, as on Saturday, when his youthful 
friend drove to the hospital and told him to dress and 
prepare for the ceremony, he did so without raising 
any objections. 

The ceremony, which was performed by Magistrate 
Edward Haines, of Cheltenham, took place at the 
Moore home, 1815 North Twentieth Street. At its 
conclusion Canter, after a short rest, was taken back 
to his sick-room in the hospital. . 
—From the Philadelphia North American, Oct. 3, 1910. 


Light is thrown on this romantic mar- 
riage by the fact that Leon A. Canter, 
formerly of Company C, 12th Regiment, 
New York State Militia Infantry, draws 
(if he is still living) a pension for senile 
debility (Certificate No. 1,050,289). 

Bingham-Lawrence.— On July 3, 1864, by the Rev. 
Samuel Currey, Sarah C. Lawrence to George W. 
Bingham. 


People who read the above notice in 
The New York World early in November 
wondered if a pair of elopers had waited 
nearly half a century to let the world 
know of their wedding. Mr. Bingham, 
who is now seventy-two years old and in 
poor health, explained the matter as 
follows: 


“T wanted to be sure my wife would get my pen- 
sion of twelve dollars a month,” he said, “and I 
didn’t want to subject her to the unpleasantness of a 
controversy after my death. But I knew that there 
was no written proof of her marriage to me. We 
asked a lawyer what to do. He told us that the in- 
sertion of an ‘ad’ in some paper, with witnesses to 
swear that it had been inser’ ed by the proper persons, 
would be sufficient. 

“So my wife put in the notice, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 
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while one may see in the daily newspapers 


If this is evidence, how easy to manu- 
facture it! 


‘“WIDOWS”’ BY WHOLESALE 


The Act of June 7, 1888, removed all 
limitations as_to the date on which a 
widow might file her~claim; that is, a 
woman__might inform—the~ Government 
years after a veteran's death thatshe was 
his widow, and collect in one sum a widow’s 
pension from the date of his death. This 
Act is one of the worst on the statute 
book, one of the most fruitful of fraud, 
and it has resulted in the filing of thousands 
of swindling claims. All arrearage legis- 
lation (that is, provision for the granting 
of back pensions in large lump-sums) 
offers a strong inducement to unscrupu- 
lous persons to set up “a game” on the 
Government. 

This Act led to organizations of criminal 
pension-attorneys in no less an enterprise 
than the manufacture of widows for dead 
soldiers. Already, in his report of 1899, 
Commissioner Evans pointed out that the 
records of national cemeteries had been 
brought into use for the purpose of learning 
the names and services of those buried 
there. Women were then hunted up who 
would undertake to pose as relatives of 
dead veterans. These women signed ap- 
plications; cases were made out by means 
of stock witnesses, the attorneys pocket- 
ing the big first payment, leaving the 
fraudulent widow to draw the succeeding 
payments. Of course it was practically 
impossible for the Government to disprove 
a marriage alleged to have taken place 
thirty or forty years before. 


An instance—one of a thousand —is 
offered by the case covered by Certifi- 
cate No. 256,905, where Rosetta Jackson, 
alias Horton, was pensioned in 1889 to 
date from 1865; she represented herself 
as the widow of a soldier who had died in 
1865, and offered satisfactory proof that 
she was his lawful relict. After she had 
been paid $4,000, it was accidently dis- 
covered that she was no relation to the 
dead soldier. 


Certificate No. 217,001 represents the 
case of another bogus widow who drew 
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$4,000 from the Government. Rebecca 
Duckett posed as the widow of James 
Duckett, whom in reality she had scarcely 
known. 


A well-organized gang of swindlers 
operating in Tennessee did a successful 
business in the line of Negro widows and 
bogus soldiers in 1897 and 1808. 


In 1899, Commissioner Evans caused an 
investigation of 234 claims from Tennessee, 
and it was shown that in all of them except 
17 cases the alleged soldier did not per- 
form the service upon which the claim was 
based, or that forged, false, or fabricated 
papers had been filed. The names of the 
soldiers were taken from records of sol- 
diers’ cemeteries. The ring-leaders of 
the gang of pension attorneys who con- 
cocted these fraudulent claims were J. A. 
Kellogg, R. H. Blanton, Anderson Charl- 
ton, Rebecca Starks, Moses C. Davis, 
alias Ben Carver, and George Miller, 
alias Washington Hardy. 


George Miller is worth a paragraph. 
He was a runner for several pension at- 
torneys in Nashville, assisting them in the 
conduct of swindling claims, and he found 
the business so easy that he undertook 
to get a pension for himself. Miller was 
known to many people under the name of 
Washington Hardy, and to get his pension 
he impersonated Thomas Hardy, there 
being a real Thomas Hardy who had served 
in a colored regiment. 

Now Washington Hardy was a big 
fellow, six feet two inches tall and big in 
proportion. The real Thomas Hardy was 
scarcely more than five feet two inches 
in height, a little fellow looking like an 
ape and known in his regiment as ‘‘Monk”’ 
Hardy. When Washington Hardy made 
his application for a pension he accounted 
for the discrepancy in height by declaring 
that he had enlisted when only fourteen 
years old and that subsequently he had 
grown a foot. The story was plausible, 
and Washington Hardy was granted a 
pension. 

All went well until the real Hardy (who 
was living in Arkansas) bethought him 
to ask the Government for a pension, and 
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started an investigation. The investiga- 
tors located still another Thomas Hardy, 
who had served in the same regiment with 
Monk. This third Thomas Hardy was a 
prosperous farmer in Kansas, and he asked 
nothing of the Government, but he was 
needed for purposes of identification — and 
so the three were rounded up in court in 
Nashville. There they. were confronted 
by Captain Clarence W. Baker, of Chicago, 
who had commanded the colored company. 
In the court-room, Captain Baker identi- 
fied Wash — not as the veteran Thomas 
Hardy, but as the regimental gambler, 
a professional card-sharp who had fol- 
lowed the regiment, and had been several 
times drummed out of camp. Wash per- 
persisted in his claim of having been en- 
listed. Whereupon the Federal District 
Attorney had an inspiration. He sent 
across the street to an armory and had 
three muskets brought. The three Hardys 
were stood in a row before the Judge, and 
Captain Baker was asked to put them 
through the manual ofarms. ‘‘Monk”’ and 
the Kansas farmer handled their guns 
correctly and with glee, but the big black 
fellow couldn’t remember the manual. 
His loss of memory sent him to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary. 


Here are a few more typical bogus- 
widow claims: 

On February 23, 1887, a Negro woman 
who called herself Alice Ross filed a claim 
(under Certificate No. 237,678) on ac- 
count of her soldier-husband’s death in 
1864 — twenty-three years previous. She 
alleged marriage, while in slavery, by a 
customary ceremony, to Nathaniel Ross, 
Battery B, 6th U. S. Colored Heavy 
Artillery. Her claim was allowed. The 
Negro woman was given an arrearage 
payment of $2,352; later she drew, in 
quarterly instalments, $1,700 more, when, 
on being questioned, she admitted ‘that 
she had never been married to the soldier. 


There used to be a pension agent named 
Mitchell who did a big business in Wash- 
ington. One of his Negro runners learned 
of a black soldier who had just died in the 
Freedman’s Hospital, and promptly put 
in an application for a widow’s pension 
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in the name of his own mother-in-law. 
The application was granted. The moth- 
er-in-law dying shortly afterward, a darky 
friend who had lived in the same house 
consented to continue the deception. It 
is unnecessary to burden the page with 
more names and certificate numbers, 
but the lady at present referred to will 
be remembered by the Honorable John 
Dalzell as his favorite cook. The Con- 
gressman lost her services when the fraud 
was suspected — after it had been going 
on for thirty years. 


The claimant under Certificate No. 
158,348, Phoebe Wright, was pensioned as 
the widow of Byron Wright, (Company A, 
33d Wisconsin Infantry), from the date 
of his death,; December 13, 1871, with 
allowance for two minor children. She 
had remarried on March 4, 1875, and her 
pension was discontinued. Twenty-two 
years later—in 1897—she applied for the 
restoration of her pension as the widow of a 
soldier, contending that her second mar- 
riage was null and void, as the officiating 
magistrate was not commissioned to act 
as such until April 5, 1875. The fol- 
lowing year she did, in fact, procure a 
decree annulling her second marriage. 
Her claim against the Government was 
for arrearage of twenty-five years — about 
$4,000. The claim was rejected under 
Commissioner Evans, but it was allowed 
later. 


Under Certificate No. 33,833, Ellen 
Gill, the widow of a soldier who died in 
service in 1862, was pensioned until her 
remarriage, August 26, 1870. Twenty- 
three years after her remarriage, and 
thirty-one years after the soldier’s death, 
she filed a claim for a restoration of her 
widow’s-pension, contending that her 
second husband already had a wife and 
children, and that her ‘‘marriage” with 
him was void. She procured a decree 
of annulment in February, 1898, and re- 
ceived an arrearage payment of $2,700. 

Is it within the province of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to compensate 
women deceived by bigamists, with the 
payment of large sums of money? If so, 
by what justice are these taken out of 





the appropriation made for pensioning 
soldiers and their widows? During the 
many years that these women lived with 
the second “husband,” they enjoyed the 
protection and support of these men and 
were in no need. It is conceivable that 
on discovering that they were not legally 
remarried, and on separating from the 
men who have deceived them, they might 
apply to the Government for aid. It 
might be argued with better justice that 
when a soldier’s widow marries again and 
deliberately surrenders her pension, she 
forfeits all shadow of a just claim to pen- 
sion money during the years when she 
lived with the second ‘‘ husband.” 


PENSIONS FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


But there is this curious provision in the 
Act of June 7, 1888: @ woman. living pros- 
perously with a second husband may ask 
and get from the Government a lump-sum 
representing a widow’s-pension for former 
years during which she had been a sol- 
dier’s widow. ‘There are on the pension 
rolls a number of cases, inspection of which 
will show: that the soldier’s widow did 
not claim a pension until the Arrearage 
Act of June 7, 1888, was passed; that in 
the meantime she had remarried; that 
then, however, she asked for a pension 
and obtained it — for her claim was still 
good for the years during which she had 
remained a widow. In some cases this 
operated to bring considerable sums to the 
woman and her new husband. A report 
made by Commissioner Evans cites the 
case of a captain who died in 1871, whose 
widow never filed a claim until six years 
after her remarriage and _ twenty-two 
years after the death of her soldier-husband. 
Then, although she was_ prosperously 
married, the Government gave her nearly 
$4,000, a widow’s pension from 1871 to 
1887. Query: Is it the purpose of mili- 
tary pensions to comfort and aid needy 
widows of veterans, or to present large 
sums to well-to-do ladies who no longer 
even bear the name of their soldier-hus- 
bands? 


It is a pleasure to refer to one or two 
swindling claims that failed. Original No. 
663,748, was the claim of the widow of a 
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soldier who swore that her husband died 
from causes incurred “‘in the line of duty.” 
The fact is that the soldier (Nelson Parish, 
once of G Company, 54th Kentucky 
Infantry) was murdered in 1876, his body 
thrown into a vacant house, the house 
fired by the murderer and consumed, 
though’ the widow was able to identify 
the burnt remains. The claimant (the 
widow, Susan Parish) was a witness in 
the murder trial, and her testimony helped 
to hang the murderer. She then remarried, 
but on the passage of the Act of June 7, 
1888, she thought that she ought to have 
a pension for the period between her first 
husband’s death and her second marriage. 
She supposed that the Bureau would be 
satisfied with her statement that the hus- 
band died of the disability for which he was 
pensioned — strangulated hernia. It was 
by mere luck that some one in the Bureau 
remembered the murder. 


A widow in North Dakota actually 
draws a pension for having killed her 
husband — or rather, to be entirely ac- 
curate, she is pensioned as the widow of a 
veteran whom she killed. The case, 
however, is one calling for no indignation. 
The man, although a veteran with a good 
record, was a drunken brute, and his wife, 
a half-breed Indian woman, killed him 
in justified self-defence. 


A Pittsburg woman in 1894 applied 
for a pension, declaring that her husband, 
who had been a soldier, had committed 
suicide. She filed, with her application, 
the letters printed below. These pur- 
ported to have been written by the soldier 
in great despair on the eve of his suicidal 
act. 


Pittsburg, January 2, 1893. 
My DEar WIFE: 

Another year beginning and we are worse off than 
last year. I try to keep up heart and hope on, but am 
beginning, like you, to hate the very sound of the word 
hope and each individual letter in it. Iam, what both 
of us are for that matter, getting heart sick of this 
never-ending battle against fate, and I came very 
near ending it to-day. I am living here on the bounty 
of a friend, and even then am unable to send you 
enough to buy your coal. I was doing all in my power 
all day to make some money but without success, and 
late this afternoon, while on my way to my lodging 
place, I stood on the Sixth Street bridge, and, looking 
down into the rapid current of the Allegheny, I thought, 
how easy to end all. I know you love me and will be 
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true to me while I live, even though in being so you: 
suffer all the pangs of poverty. But you are young, 
and, were I out of the way, would have hosts of friends 
who would not see you suffer, but would help you 
to some good position. Even now, if I were only 
dead, there would be no question of discharging you 
from your position, but, instead, advancement and 
a higher salary. On the other hand, try as I may, 
every effort I make only serves to make my failure 
more pronounced. 

What have I to hold out to you as a reward for such 
constancy as you give? Nothing but poverty that 
becomes every year worse and harder to bear. And 
then, too, your relatives hold aloof from you on my 
account. I am certain my death would end all that. 
And, while you would without doubt grieve for me, 
your youth and natural buoyancy of spirits would 
dull the edge of that grief, and you would see that my 
last act was the best of my life. All this I thought 
over, and much more that I cannot write, as I stood 
there in the cold, with the wind whistling through my 
thin clothing. And I turned to carry out my,resolu- 
tion and met, face to face, a man to whom I had tried 
to sell something during the day. He remembered 
me and stopped to talk, wanting to know why in the 
name of sin I had come out without an overcoat. 
I told him the question was so very easy to answer 
that almost any ten year old school boy could answer 
it without a slate. You will say it was pity, but I 
claim it was simply fate that brought him there at 
that moment and prompted him to act as he did. 
Something in my manner told more than words, 
probably, for he insisted on my accompanying him, 
and introduced me to some friends to whom I made 
some sales that will enable me to forward, to-day, the 
$5.00 which you will receive by the day-after-to- 
morrow’s mail. I realized, at once, that my time had 
not come, and for the time, at least, I must continue 
to struggle on against fate and the elements combined. 
But I know now that sooner or later the end must 
come in this way, and I write this, not to send you now, 
but to be mailed to you by strangers after my death. 
It will come during the present year. Do you know 
what to-day is the anniversary of? For some strange 
reason the remembrance has clung to me all day long. 
This is the tenth year and fate will not interpose next 
time. 


Altoona, June 11, 1893. 
The day hascome. For ten days I have struggled and 
tried to conquer fate, but even the elements are against 
me. I got one letter last Friday a week, dated May 
30th, and mailed one to you on the same day, but 
have heard nothing since. Mr. Hum promised to be 
here Thursday and take me with him, but it is Sunday 
and I have neither seen nor heard from him. I ex- 
pected to get you some money, but, of course, have 
not been able to do so. I know you are blaming me 
for it. It is foolish in me to postpone the inevitable. 
I leave here to-morrow if fate does not again intervene. 
Monday’s setting sun will see you free and a widow. 
God bless you darling and keep you. I cannot save 
you any other way from a life of poverty. 
Invdeath yours... 0. 66k. 


If there is a God may he forgive me for what I am 
about to do. I have struggled so hard, and am so 
tired, so tired. I think sometimes I am crazy. I 
have loved you so dearly and that is why I must not 
drag you down, down, down. It is for your sake I 
do this, and to correct an error made when I was born. 
Forgive and forget me. My children have already 
done the last. 

Vour-woethiess << 2.0200. 
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If, as is probable, my body shall be washed on the 
shallows in the river, toss it into the nearest hole and 
cover it over. Grve no more notice or care than would 
the bay, should the waters of the river kindly and 
mercifully carry my body so far. 


While the ‘“‘widow’s” application was 
pending, the soldier himself wrote from 
a town in Michigan, asking for a duplicate 
of his pension certificate, which he claimed 
to have lost. He was advised that the 
certificate was in the bureau drawer in 
his wife’s home in Pittsburg, and it was 
suggested that he go home and get it. 


The other day Isabella, wife of Jacob 
Logenbaugh, J. P., of Ashville, Ohio, 
died. She had been for fifteen years 
(until her death) drawing a pension as the 
wife of her first husband, a soldier named 
Arebaugh. 


Jane Hill applied for a pension as the 
widow of Edmund Hill, Company D, 14th 
U. S. Colored Heavy Artillery. The 
records of the War Department showed 
no Edmund Hill, but did show an Edward 
Hill on the roster of this company. The 
mistake was thought slight and not a 
vital one, and Jane Hill’s application was 
granted in May, 1893, under Certificate 
No. 373,140; she was rated at $8 per 
month from December 26, 1873, and $12 
per month from March 19, 1886. The 
first payment due her, covering these 
arrears, was about $2,200. Shortly after 
her certificate was issued, it was discovered 
that Edward Hill, of Company D, 14th 
U. S. Colored Heavy Artillery, was still 
sufficiently alive to be himself applying 
for a pension. Payment of Jane Hill’s 
pension was immediately suspended, and 
the first payment was held up. Just at this 
time, December 21, 1893, a proviso was 
enacted forbidding the Bureau to hold 
up pension payments in suspected cases. 
The effect of this Act was to remove the 
injunction against Jane Hill, who now 
drew her $2,200—or rather, a pension 
attorney got the money. Jane was only 
a stool-pigeon. 


The Roscommon case, Certificate No. 
282,562, was a curious one. A soldier 
separated from his wife before the war. 
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She married another soldier, who died. 
She became a widow-pensioner in 1867. 
The same year her first husband became 
apensioner. In 1869 the two agreed to live 
together. Legally the case was a clear 
violation of the Act of August 7, 1882, 
which requires a moral life on the part of 
the pensioners—and yet the widow contin- 
ues, to draw a pension on account of the 
death of her second husband, while she is 
living as a wife with her divorced first 
husband, who also draws a pension. 

The marital complications revealed 
by a study of the pension records surpasses 
the wildest conception of the novelists. 


TYPICAL IMPOSTORS AND FRAUDS 


\ But too much space has already been 
given to ‘‘widow” frauds. Here, then, 
are a few instances of swindles by veterans 
and pseudo-veterans themselves. 

Up to the close of the year 1910, James 
Greenup, a rural mail-carrier, has been 
drawing a pension of $12 a month by the 
impersonation of his dead brother, Martin 
Greenup, a veteran of the Civil War. 
James Greenup has defrauded the Govern- 
ment to date in the amount of $2,500. 


‘N Charles W. Marsh, late of Brownstown, 


a private in Company G, 54th Indiana 
Infantry, for three months and eight 
days’ service in 1862 has drawn from the 
United States Treasury $4,599 for chronic 
diarrhoea. His is only one of thousands 
of cases of short-term men who never saw 
the enemy and never left camp, but who 
are given large bonuses by the Pension 
Bureau for an alleged disability which, 
had it actually existed, would have 
carried them off years ago. 


Frederick Westerman (Navy Inv. Org. 
No. 33,548), who was on the revenue- 
cutter Jackson for five months at the 
close of 1862, applied for a pension on 
April 29, 1892, alleging that the cutter 
on which he was employed, while not in 
the naval service, had at one time co- 
operated with the Navy. In June, 1903, 
his application was rejected on the ground 
that the cutter mentioned never co- 
operated with the Navy. On March 
9, 1906, however, the claim was allowed, 
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to date from his original application, at 
$12 per month. The first payment was 
more than $2,000. 

A former article referred actually to the 
case of a man pensioned for deafness who 
was found operating a telephone exchange. 
This was not fanciful; the man was W. 
P. Davis, and he was employed in the 
Pension Bureau. 


Investigating a pension question of 
1895, it is incidentally noticed that the 
Rev. John J. Littler, of Company G, 3d 
Iowa Infantry, is drawing a pension under 
the General Law (which requires disabil- 
ity), when the medical certificate of exam- 


mination shows that he is a perfectly 
sound man. His certificate number is 
432,022. Also that William A. Moore 


(Certificate No. 400,453), for a short time 
of Company C, 58th Indiana Infantry, is 
at that time drawing a pension under the 
same law, although his disability is certi- 
fied to have ceased. 


George W. Perkins, Company B, 3d 
North Carolina Military Infantry (Cer- 
tificate No. 122,696), was pensioned under 
the Act of July 14, 1862 (the General Law) 
for a wound alleged to have been received 
inservice. Later the Bureau was informed 
that the injury was not received in service, 
and a special examiner who was sent 
out reported against the continuance 
of the pension. It was established by 
conclusive testimony that Perkins re- 
ceived his wound while engaged with a 
band of marauders in despoiling families 
whose male members were absent, serving 
either with the Union or the Confederate 
army. It was shown further that, al- 
though his record of enlistment and dis- 
charge was formally correct, Perkins had 
never served in the ranks of his company. 
His name was dropped, and his pension 
discontinued. George W. Perkins ts to-day, 
nevertheless, a pensioner of the United States 
under the Act of February 6, 1907. 


During the last twelve months several 
hundred clerks have been busy “house- 
cleaning’’ in the Pension Bureau. It is 
an impressive structure, that Pension 
Bureau — sometimes known as “ The 
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National Hand-out Office.”’ 
the largest brick structure in the world; 
certainly it is big enough. Inside it looks 
like a squared Colosseum, its vast roofed 
court surrounded by four great buildings, 
each in itself a city of small offices rising 
tier on tier. You realize the vastness 
of the pension business as you wander 
through its galleries — dark documental 
catacombs, lined from floor to ceiling with 
pigeon-holed bundles of yellow papers 
sworn claims of the living and the dead. 
A sense of reverence steals over you, of 
awe in the presence of these records of the 
sufferings of the soldiers of the Republic. 
The executive force of the Bureau does not 
share this sentiment. A Commissioner 
said to his deputy: 

‘“We need more room.” 

The deputy’s answer became a classic 
in the office: 

“‘Let’s burn a few tons of perjury from 
the upper gallery.”’ 

So for a year they have been sorting 
over the records; they have thrown away 
more than one hundred “‘tons of perjury.”’ 

Among the papers discarded the day 
on which this article was being completed 
was the following letter: 


They say it is 


District of Indiana, 
United States Attorney’s Office, 


Chas. L. Holstein, 
U.S. Dist. Attorney. 
Lucien H. Richardson, Assistant. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 31, 1886. 
Hon. J. A. Bentley, 
Commissioner of Pensions, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr:—Dr. Augustus C. Schmidt to-day called at this 
office and made the following statement in regard to 
claim for pension of one Michael Long, of New 
Augusta, Marion Co., Ind. 

Said Long was granted a pension for injury to the 
left hip, alleged by him in his declaration to have been 
received while in the discharge of his duty as a soldier 
in the war of 1861. 

Dr. Schmidt states that the injury was received by 
Long in a street brawl or fight in this city, shortly 
after his enlistment, and not in the discharge of his 
duty as a soldier, and that Long was in the army only 
a short time, being discharged shortly after said disa- 
bility was so incurred. 

The Doctor says this is a matter of common rumor 
in the neighborhood where Long resides and that the 
latter has admitted the fact to him in private conversa- 
tion. 

A few months ago, when Long wished to apply for 
an increase of pension, he requested Dr. Schmidt to 
make a certain affidavit in connection therewith and 
offered him $25.00 to do so, but the Doctor declined. 
He has since heard that Dr. McDonald of Augusta, 
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Ind., did make such affidavit and that the increase was 

allowed. 

The names of the following witnesses are given by Dr. S: 
George Bear, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. L. Loftin, ‘ i 
Dr. Purdy, 
Mr. Davis, 
John Darling, 
Dr. McDonald, “ “ “ 

Benj. C. Wright, Indianapolis, Ind., was the Claim 
Agent of pensioner. 

Upon inquiry at the Pension Office here, I find that 
the certificate number of said pensioner’s claim jis 
106,607. 

I know nothing personally of the facts stated herein, 
nor am I acquainted with the informant, Dr. Schmidt, 
but have reported the matter as above to you, as in 
duty bound. 


New Augusta, Ind. 
Old Augusta, Ind. 


Very respectfully, 
CHARLES L. HOLSTEIN, 
U.S. Dist. Att. 


per L. H. Richardson, 
Asst. 


A reference to the remaining papers in 
the case of Michael Long shows that no 
attention whatever was paid to the United 
States District-Attorney’s letter; that 
Long continued todraw his pension in spite 
of it, and that since it was received by 
the Pension Bureau, Long’s stipend has 
been increased. Michael Long, of New 
Augusta, Marion County, Ind. (Certificate 
No. 106,607), was enlisted December 12, 
1863, and discharged October 26, 1864. 
He was admitted to a pension under the 
General Law, November 2, 1870, at $8, 
for injury to his left hip from October 27, 
1864. The allowance was increased to 
$18 from December 6, 1876; to $24 
from December 5, 1877; to $36 from 
March 23, 1881; to $50 from July 24, 1895. 


SOME CONVICTED THIEVES 


The Federal prisons contain a good many 
pension swindlers whose very presence 
there is evidence of the laxness with which 
the people’s money is given away to almost 
anybody who applies for it on the ground 
of service in the army. The Federal 
convicts serving terms for pension frauds 
were prosecuted only after they had been 
drawing pensions; they were brought to 
justice by some accidental slip or in con- 
sequence of some information furnished 
the Pension Bureau through some outside 
source. It is not fair to blame the Pension 
Bureau for allowing bogus veterans to 
get on the rolls. True, the Bureau at 
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times has been under the administration of 
unscrupulous Commissioners, like Dudley, 
Tanner, and Raum; it has always been 
a political machine, and a good many of 
its clerks and employees are incompetent 
and lazy. Still, it would be altogether 
unfair to blame the Bureau alone. The 
fault lies in the whole system —in the 
inconsistent and extravagant legislation; 
in the general sentiment which requires 
that the laws be interpreted in the most 
liberal spirit; in the fact that the Govern- 
ment safeguards itself with no machinery 
for investigating claims and accepts ex-parte 
evidence without proper examination. 


In 1905, Charles H. Hannum, of Media, 
Pa., filled out the regular papers applying 
for a pension. He swore that he enlisted on 
September 6, 1861, served with CompanyD, 
g7th Pennsylvania Infantry, in many en- 
gagements, was promoted First Sergeant, 
and was honorably discharged December 
19, 1864. The records of the War De- 
partment showed that Charles H. Hannum 
had served as was stated; and, within a few 
months after his application was filed, 
Hannum was drawing his $12 a month 
from the Government. When the Act 
of 1907 was passed, granting $15 a month 
to pensioners seventy years of age, Hannum 
applied for an increase. Hardly, however, 
had his application papers reached Wash- 
ington when there came in an original 
application for a pension from a Charles 
H. Hannum of Philadelphia. The war 
record sworn to by this Charles H. Hannum 
was the same as that in which the Hannum 
of Media had obtained his pension several 
years before. The briefest investigation 
showed that there were in fact two men 
by the name of Charles H. Hannum, but 
that he of Media (a cousin of the real 
veteran) had remained at home until the 
war was over. His only service is that 
which he is now rendering —in the 
Federal Prison at Atlanta. 


For every case of fraud detected, it may 
safely be assumed that there are dozens 
undetected, since it is only by accident 
that impostors are exposed. There was 
a case some years ago of a man who had 
put in no less than twenty-one applications 
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for pensions; he had been his own princi- 
pal and witnesses under different names 
in every one of them. He was detected 
by accident; he had drawn one payment 
on one claim and other claims were pro- 
gressing when it chanced that two of his 
affidavits reached the Fourth Deputy 
Auditor’s Office at so nearly the same time 
that they lay side by side on his desk and 


the identity of handwriting attracted’ 


attention. 


William A. Munson, notary public and 
pension agent of Providence, R. I. drew 
nineteen pensions regularly for years. 
The Government paid him about $20,000. 
Munson usually kept the pension certifi- 
cates of his clients in his office, and exe- 
cuted the quarterly vouchers for the pen- 
sioners. One by one the pensioners died. 
Munson continued to execute the vouchers, 
forging the name of the pensioner and 
usually that of the identifying witnesses. 
He kept up the practice until checks for 
sixteen dead pensioners were regularly 
coming to him, besides checks for three 
pensioners who had remarried and ceased 
to be entitled to them. Among the bene- 
ficiaries was Munson’s aunt. She had 
died in 1887, but he continued to draw 
her pension until 1897. He also con- 
tinued to draw for five years the pension 
of his sister after she had died in his own 
house in 1892. Munson’s most useful 
stock witness was a forger named Cor- 
nelius Draper. 


George P. McClay, a pension attorney 
of Charleston, S. C., father of several 
hundred claims, spent his time in his 
office preparing evidence for his fraudulent 
clients. On one day each week Solomon 
Brown, barber and notary public, would 
come to McClay’s office and take the 
papers to his barber-shop, sign the jurats, 
and impress his seal thereon without 
having sworn or seen the signers. Forgery, 
false impersonation, false certification, the 
procuring of perjured testimony by pro- 
fessional witnesses, were among the crimes 
which these agents committed. McClay 
was indicted. During the trial a number 
of his witnesses (both men and women) 
testified that they had signed papers at his 
request singly and in bunches without 
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any knowledge as to their contents, one 
of the witnesses remarking that he didn’t 
consider it wrong to sign any paper to 
assist a person to get a pension from the 
United States Government. 


A. L. Drummond, for many years chief 
of the Government Secret Service, once 
suggested to a number of Congressmen 
the establishment of a Secret Service 
Department in the Pension Bureau. 

Drummond said: ‘‘J told the Members 
of Congress that if that body would appro- 
priate $100,000 for the establishment of an 
investigating bureau attached to the Pension 
Office and put the Government Secret Service 
in charge of it, I believed T could in the first 
year reduce the pension payments twenty 
millions of dollars.” ] 


“RATING ”? DISABILITIES 


The reliability of the reports of medical 
examining boards, as to the degree of 
disability found, may be gathered from 
a test-case made by Commissioner Evans 
in 1898. He requested one applicant for 
a pension to go successively before four 
different medical boards. Each one of 
these boards examined the candidate and 
reported its finding. The finding, it may 
be remarked, was unanimous in all cases; 


there was no minority in any case. Briefly 
summarized, the four results were as 
follows: 


One board found no ratable disability. 

Another found disability estimated at 
$8 per month. 

Another found a disability, carefully 
described it, and rated it at $17 per month. 

The other board estimated disabilities 
at $24 per month. 

Same man, same conditions, same in- 
structions — and four so widely varying 
reports, all within forty-eight hours. 

In 1888 Commissioner Black, as has 
been told in another chapter, undertook 
to re-rate thousands of cases. No new 
evidence was taken; ratings were arbi- 
trarily increased, the increases were made 
applicable backward, and checks for large 
sums were given to political and personal 
friends. His successor continued the prac- 
tice and, though it was stopped, the benefici- 
aries still enjoy the unwarranted increases. 
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Colonel Powell, who weighed about 
240 pounds and was known in Chatta- 
nooga (where he was the prosperous 
manager of a rolling-mill) to be as healthy 
a specimen of mankind as you may 
look upon, was (between March 22d and 
March 24th, when the 48-hour cases were 
being jammed through) put on the pension 
roll for total disability and presented with 
$8,000 arrearage. 


William Shakespeare — not the bard 
of Avon, but General William Shakespeare 
of Kalamazoo, Mich.—was one of the 
totally disabled veterans who (supposed 
to be confined to bed and under constant 
medical attendance) was given $72 per 
month. General Shakespeare, when his 
increase was going through, gave a high 
pension-official ocular demonstration of 
his total disability by jumping into a 
high box buggy with the agility of a 
school-boy. 


General Charles Grosvenor of Ohio is 
pensioned for total disability, at the rate 
of $30 per month. The Ohio Congress- 
man was presented with an arrearage 
payment of $5,000, which, however, his 
modesty coupled with his nice apprecia- 
tion of public sentiment did not permit 
him to retain. General Grosvenor’s ap- 
plication for a pension was contrasted 
with his application for life insurance in 
an article in the New York Times which 
occasioned him no little vexation, and gave 
the rest of the world no little amusement. 


[Mr. Hales next article will deal with Private Pension Acts 
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Most Pension Bureau employees know 
something of the case of Mary Blaisdell, 
known as ‘‘The Minnesota Blizzard.” 
Her husband, or the man she claimed as 
such, served in a Minnesota regiment, and 
after the war was allowed a pension ot 
$2 per month for rheumatism. This 
was gradually increased to $24 a month. 
Then Mary had him adjudged insane and 
herself appointed guardian, and as such 
she claimed and was-allowed an increase 
to $50 a month, and later on to $72 a 
month. In spite of two special investiga- 
tions, the fact that this was a fraudulent 
claim was disregarded until a change of 
party administration. Lochren, President 
Cleveland’s Commissioner, had Blaisdell’s 
pension cut to its former rheumatism 
basis. Blaisdell died, but the woman 
who had manipulated the fraud got her 
Congressman to get her a pension of $24 
per month as an army nurse. On the 
papers in this case, now before me, a 
former Commissioner of Pensions has 
written: “It is doubtful if she ever nursed 
a day. She was a camp-follower, a 
hanger-on at Ft. Snelling.” 


It would seem superfluous to add com- 
ment to such a recital as this — which the 
limits of space alone cut short. Here are 
definite cases, with names and dates, 
illustrative of a few of the types of theft 
of which the Government is the constant 
victim, a few of the kinds of disgrace which 
hideously blot the nation’s roll of honor. 


-which pass Congress 


by the thousand. 


TEN YEARS OF OKLAHOMA 


BY 


B. F. YOAKUM 


[CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD, 


HEY are building a new nation in 
the Southwest, and they build 
it faster and on sounder founda- 

tions than any other such development 





in history was ever built. In that vast 
area whose commercial corners are New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
and El Paso, there is not a state (and but 
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few counties) where economic progress is 
not going on at a rapid pace. 

Oklahoma lies in the centre of this 
new nation that is building. To write a 
twenty-year sketch of the progress of 
that land would be to tell its economic 
history. To sketch a single decade is to 
summarize the tendencies, the forces, 
the energy in bringing and the resources 
that have raised this whole Southwest 
out of the wilderness into the front rank 
of agricultural states and started it upon 
the road toward complete agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial development. 

I knew Oklahoma in the raw —a land 
guarded and fenced against the armies of 
progress. Ten years ago, Oklahoma was 
hardly started. In the census report for 
1900, only seven towns were named that 
had more than 2,500 inhabitants, and only 
two (Guthrie and Oklahoma City) had 
more than 5,000. They were about even, 
with 10,000 each. 

To-day the land is dotted with cities 
which have sprung from the raw prairie. 
Some, like Tulsa and Sapulpa, are children 
of industrial growth, clustering about the 
great oil-fields. Others, like Oklahoma 
City, Muskogee, Okmulgee, Shawnee, 
Vinita, Ardmore, Enid, Lawton, and Chick- 
asha are market-centres for rich counties, 
not to speak of the manufacturing that 
seems to come so naturally to these cities 
of the big Southwest. 

For, unlike most of the new lands, the 
period between the first agricultural de- 
velopment and the final plunge into in- 
dustrial pursuits is very short in Oklahoma. 
In most sections, the jobber and the smail 
branch-house of the bigger city have held 
the markets for a generation, while the 
lands were brought beneath the plough. 
Here in Oklahoma, as in Texas, this transi- 
tion stage has been cut to a minimum. 
In Oklahoma City, for instance, imme- 
diately following the first swift rush of 
agricultural settlers, the jobbers and the 
small branch-houses flocked together into 
the new city. Its population in the first 
decade ran from nothing to ten thousand, 
fed by the purely marketing functions 
of dealers who sold factory products 
made in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 
the whole industrial East. But in the 
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second decade, particularly toward its 
end, this condition changed rapidly. The 
jobbing-house became a home factory. 
The branch house put up a plant and 
began to make Oklahoma goods for sale 
in Oklahoma. The extensive up-to-date 
packing-houses owned by the large packers 
of Chicago, who saw the advanced condi- 
tion of the growing territory, are giving 
Oklahoma a home-market for their hogs 
and cattle. 

To-day this new industrial function 
is driving forward the cities of the state. 
Oklahoma has become a modern city of 
64,000; Muskogee has grown to 25,000; in 
one section $60,000,000 is said to be in- 
invested in industrial and commercial 
enterprises. Four years ago the statistic- 
al abstract of the United States did not 
include Oklahoma in the twelve dis- 
tricts included in the ‘‘ Western Division”’ 
of the clearing-houses of the land. In 1909 
it ranked fourth in that Division, exceeded 
only by Omaha, Denver, and Wichita. 

All this, in a land that a few short years 
ago was nothing but a paradise for grazers 
and Indian hunters, fills even those of 
us who know the land with astonishment. 
Twenty years ago there were only ap- 
proximately 60,000 people living in the 
territory occupied by the five Indian 
tribes — the Creeks, Cherokees, Chicka- 
saws, Choctaws, and Seminoles — which 
now compose the state. Ten years ago 
its population was less than 400,000; 
to-day it approaches 2,000,000. The 
character of the new population rises with 
the years. It is but a little time since the 
land ‘‘runner”’ was the typical Oklahoma 
settler. To-day nearly all the free land 
is gone. 

In 1902, settlers took up 4,400,000 acres 
of public land under homestead regula- 
tions. In t1g09, the acreage taken up 
had shrunk to 266,000. To-day the 
arriving settler brings with him cash to 
buy his land and cash to start working 
it. It is no longer a poor man’s country, 
though probably the poor farmer has as 
good a chance here as anywhere else in 
the United States. ° 

The pioneering days are gone, and with 
them has gone the reckless, restless spirit 
of the wild new country. Here, as in 
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Texas, sound business principles are com- 
ing to the front to take their place in the 
government and conduct of the state 
and of the city, in the form of legislative 
enactments, of municipal ordinances, of 
state principles for the control and regula- 
tion of commerce, industry, and transpor- 
tation. There have doubtless been some 
mistakes, but they have been errors of 
judgment, not of intention. The people 
of the group of Southwestern States have 
searched all lands for guidance in framing 
their laws and regulations. To that end 
the best of their leaders are working, and 
back of them is the will of the people 
themselves, in city and in country. 

The mainspring of it all, of course, is 
the farm. From the beginning, the rel- 
atively small farm has been the rule 
in this country, the unit of 160 acres pre- 
vailing. That was the size of the home- 
stead farm, and the country has not yet 
begun to make any change. 

When you cut a rich land up into 
quarter-sections or less — you get a pretty 
thickly populated region. In Oklahoma, 
the population grows denser year by year. 
Even now hardly a quarter of its farm- 
area is actually in cultivation, and as this 
figure grows larger every year the popula- 
tion increases rapidly. There is plenty 
of room in the Southwest still, and there 
is no reasonable ground for doubt that the 
next decade will more than duplicate the 
record of the last one. 

Last year they marketed from the farms 
of this new state more than $120,000,000 
worth of products. Almost everything 
that grows in the United States was in- 
cluded in the list, and in large amounts. 
Corn led, of course. Close behind came 
cotton, winter wheat, alfalfa, and small 
grains. Products of the dairy and the 
orchard are at the top of the list in some 
counties. This is the boast of the true 
Oklahoman — that everything that grows 
is native to his state. The farmer from 
a one-crop country, coming into this re- 
gion, soon adapts himself. Instead of 
his sweeping fields of wheat or corn, or 
grass, he makes himself a farm that 
is a little of everything. Cotton and 
corn grow side by side. A patch of 
alfalfa, a block of orchard, a stretch of 
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well-stocked pasture, a garden of vege- 
tables for the market, a dairy herd, a 
poultry-yard — here we have harked back 
to the old-fashioned farming, but it is done 
with the intensity and science of the 
new. 

Looking forward into to-morrow, I feel 
confident for Oklahoma. I see its de- 
posits of good coal, its great oil-fields, its 
hundreds of square miles of gas-lands, its 
raw hills of asphalt rock, its untouched 
glass-sand deposits, driving it onward in 
the industrial race side by side with 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. I know its 
rolling plains and valleys and what they 
may yield in time to come, under intensive 
cultivation. In the very infancy of the 
state, they have established, for the mak- 
ing of the future of the land, schools and 
colleges that teach the boys and girls the 
fundamentals of the finest farming in 
the world. In time —and not so long — 
the state may stand with Iowa in the 
per-acre production of its farms, and in 
the value of its acres to the buyer. 

Only, like every land where much is 
to be done, the state calls aloud for capital 
and men. Hardly an acre of its broad 
area cannot be cultivated — and only 
a quarter of it has felt the plough. 
Billions of tons of raw industrial material 
lines its hills and fills its wooded water- 
courses. To its conversion the capital 
of all the world must be invited. 

Oklahoma is better served with rail- 
roads than North Dakota, Maine, Florida, 
Nebraska, or Washington, on a basis of 
the number of miles of road per hundred 
square-miles of area. ‘That is a good deal 
to have done in so short a time, but more 
remains to be done. Iowa has more than 
twice as much railroad service, and Ohio 
more than three times as much, on the 
same basis. Before Oklahoma can begin 
to reach out toward its fullest growth, the 
railroad mileage of the state will be three 
times what it is to-day. To do that, much 
money will be necessary. Here is one of 
the greatest problems of to-morrow in 
the whole Southwest, but the same men 
who are pushing forward the upbuilding 
will make investments safe under regula- 
tions that will properly safeguard the 
interests of the public. 
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